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Capital Appropriations: Durables Spark Monthly Survey of Business Opinion and 
Recovery Experience 


Sharply increased capital appropriations in the 
first quarter of 1959 are reported by the 1,000 
leading manufacturing companies in this twelfth in a 
continuing series of quarterly reports on capital 
appropriations conducted by The Conference Board 
with the financial sponsorship of Newsweek. The 
durable goods industries advanced most markedly, 
with iron and steel the leader in this group. A 
detailed breakdown of the figures and the factors 
involved appears on...........-...-page 261 


Business Highlights: More for All 


National output is evidently continuing its rapid rate 
of recovery in the current quarter, and a $4-billion 
gain in consumption seems indicated. Private invest- 
ment is also increasing, but at a somewhat slackened 
pace, and government outlays have been slightly 
higher. Already early in the quarter personal in- 
come was about $7 billion above its average rate 
in the first quarter. “Despite rapid recovery in the 
general level of national output in the past year, a 
considerable margin for further growth seems still 
fo be available”. <)............--0s. page 274 


Agriculture as a Buyer 


The substantial decline in the number of farms and 
in farm population has not reduced the farm market 
for producers’ and consumers’ goods and services. 
On the contrary, as this article points out, this market 
has expanded as rapidly as the rest of the economy. 
An analysis of the sources of farm income and the 


Company Relations with Retired Executives—When 
an executive retires, should this end his business 
association with the company he has served? Or 
should he continue to be employed in consultative 
or other capacities? This month’s survey examines 
the diversity of current practices with respect to 
postretirement work assignments, office services 
available to some retired executives, and the kind 
of information on company operations provided to 
retired officers. .......++sseeeee++e-spage 280 


Mergers and Market Size—2. Geographic 
Dimensions 


This is the second. of three articles examining the 
general subject of market relativity and the merger 
act. An examination of actual cases before the 
courts reveals a wide diversity of economic factors 
that may be considered in determining the geo- 
graphic market affected by a consummated or 
projected merger. What functional and time dimen- 
sions of a market may be considered in a merger 
case? And what units of measurement employed to 
determine its size?.............+...-page 285 


Consumer Buying Plans: More Customers 
This Year 


American consumers plan to make many more pur- 
chases than they did last year—especially automo- 
biles. This development highlights this third report on 
consumer buying plans conducted by The Confer- 
ence Board with the financial sponsorship of News- 
week. Renewed confidence in business and employ- 
ment prospects has also increased plans to buy 
homes and appliances. These trends in consumer 
buying plans are among those analyzed on 
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Capital Appropriations: Durables Spark Recovery 


HE CAPITAL goods recovery continued into the 

first quarter of 1959 as the 1,000 leading manufac- 

turing companies sharply increased their capital 
appropriations. This was the third successive quarter 
of rise in new appropriations, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, markedly greater than the two preceding gains. 
Thus the capital goods turnabout is picking up 
momentum. 

First-quarter appropriations rose substantially above 
the year-ago rate, the first such year-to-year increase in 
many quarters. The increase was mainly sparked by a 
dramatic advance in the durable goods sector, which 
registered its third successive hike over year-ago levels. 
Nondurables showed a slight gain in appropriations, its 
first rise in two years. Backlogs were only slightly lower 
than a year ago, while the volume of cancellations was 
much smaller. 

The latest survey points to a much-quickened pace 
in the capital goods recovery. Its magnitude, with al- 
most two thirds of the companies reporting gains, its 
concentration in the typically leading durable goods 
sector, the much-lowered volume of cancellations, and 
the virtual cessation of backlog reductions—all these 
facts add up to strong recovery in capital goods. Fur- 
ther, capital goods spending itself, after five successive 
quarters of seasonally adjusted declines, began to move 
upwards in early 1959. 


Steel Steals Show 


Although a wide range of industries contributed to the 
big jump in new approvals, especially in the hard-goods 
sector, the gains in the steel industry merit special 
mention. New approvals in iron and steel in the first 
quarter of 1959 were 4.4 times as great as in the same 
quarter a year ago. They accounted for almost two 
thirds of the total year-to-year gain for the entire dur- 
able goods group. The dollar rate of new approvals in 
the iron and steel industry was higher than in any 
quarter in the history of the survey except the fourth 
quarter of 1955. 


This report is the twelfth in a continuing series of - 


quarterly reports on capital appropriations conducted 
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by Tur ConrerEnce Boarp with the financial sponsor- 
ship of Newsweek! The numerical data in the present 
study are identical with those in the March, 1959, 
Business Record, except for very minor revisions in 
fourth-quarter figures. As in other reports in this series, 
all tables and calculations are based upon identical com- 
pany returns, to ensure consistency. (For data back to 
1955 not shown in this report, see The Business Record, 
September, 1958, and December, 1958.) 


First Rise in Over Two Years 


The 500 companies furnishing appropriation data for 
the past four years reported a 37% gain in new approvals 
over the year-ago quarter. This was the first such rise 
after ten successive quarters of decline. 

Capital spending, although 25% below the year-ago 
level, was up moderately from the preceding quarter on 
a seasonally adjusted basis. This rate of gain in spending 
was suggested by the modest gains in appropriations 
reported in previous surveys. The present survey points 
to a more rapid rate of increase in spending toward the 
end of this year and extending into early 1960. 


Jump Exceeds Normal Seasonal Gain 


The rise in the rate of new approvals from the fourth 
quarter of 1958 to the first quarter of 1959 was much 
more than could have been expected solely on the basis 
of seasonal factors. Over this period, new approvals rose 
76%, a greater quarter-to-quarter increase than any 
thus far reported in the survey. 

The petroleum companies can be excluded from these 
quarter-to-quarter comparisons because they typically 
appropriate primarily in the first quarter of the year 
and thus create an important seasonal effect. After 

1The initial study, presented in The Conference Board Business 
Record for October, 1956, described in detail the broad purposes of 


the survey, the techniques employed, and the major limitations sur- 
rounding the results 
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eliminating the petroleum group, the latest fourth-to- 
first-quarter hike far exceeds that in any of the past 
three years and approaches in magnitude the leap in the 
first quarter of 1955. 


Percentage Changes in New Approvals from 
the Fourth to the First Quarters 


I ’56 Te57, I ’58 I’59 

IV ’55 IV ’56 IV ’57 IV ’58 

All manufacturing........... 834 50 26 76 

Durables i sciett ver ecrsiae tier 11 1 —23 65 

Nondurables4cconasecnccee 64 117 67 87 
Excluding petroleum 

All manufacturing......... 13 15 —13 44 

Nondurables.............. 18 48 ) 10 


The gain in approvals for the durable goods group was 
exceeded only in 1955. The rise in nondurable goods ap- 
provals was also exceeded only once, in 1957, but with 
the petroleum companies excluded the rise is quite 
modest and falls behind every year except 1958. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, new approvals rose at 
a much faster rate than in the two preceding quarters. 
(See chart.) The adjusted appropriation rise in the first 
quarter of 1959 was larger than in any quarter since the 
survey began. Seasonally adjusted approvals have risen 
50% from the trough of the second quarter of 1958, 
and are now not quite equal to the level of the second 
quarter of 1957. However, they are still about 30% 
below the peak of the first quarter of 1956. 


Rapid Rise in Durables; Nondurables Follow 


The seasonally adjusted rate of new appropriations 
spurted upwards in the first quarter of 1959. Durable 


goods approvals rose to more than double the trough . 


level of early 1958, though still well below the earlier 
high. 

The adjusted rise in first-quarter approvals by the 
soft-goods industries, the third successive increase, was 
slightly less than in the previous quarter. Nondurable 
goods approvals have risen more than 40% from their 
trough in the second quarter of 1958. 


Backlogs Building Up 


Seasonally adjusted changes in backlogs can be com- 
puted by subtracting seasonally adjusted expenditures 
and cancellations from adjusted appropriations. On this 
basis, backlogs rose sharply after seven successive quar- 
ters of decline. The backlog increase was the greatest 
since the second quarter of 1956. In the previous survey, 
it was noted that “the appropriation boom of 1955- 
1956, which had built up backlogs that supported spend- 
ing in 1957 and 1958, has finally been spent.” (The 
Business Record, March, 1959.) Now a new reservoir of 
unspent backlogs seems to be building up. 

Backlogs in the durable goods industries rose for the 
second straight quarter, after nine quarters of decline. 
The most recent increase, however, was at a much more 


rapid rate than in the preceding quarter. In the non- 
durable goods sector, backlogs rose moderately, follow- 
ing seven successive quarters of decline. 


Profits and Margins Improve Again 


Trends in appropriations and in profits, profit mar- 
gins, and liquidity are closely associated. Manufacturing 
profits rose in the fourth quarter, as did appropriations. 


Backlog Buildup Begins 
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Based upon 500 respondents. Changes in backlogs obtained by subtracting seasonally 
adjusted expenditures and cancellations from adjusted new appropriations. Seasonal 
adjustment factors are preliminary 


Source: The Conference Board 
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Similarly, both profits and appropriations rose in the 
opening quarter of 1959. 

- According to the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, fourth-quarter 
manufacturing profits were up 22% from the third 
quarter and were 14% above a year ago. In the third 
quarter these profits were down 11% from a year earlier. 


Net Profits, after Taxes, as Percentage of Sales 


1958 
gt, Tarv 


ANTE Es Os Ge Oe 5.5 4.9 5.2|5.1 5.0 4.7 4.4/3.4 3.8 44 4.9 
Durables...... 5.6 4.6 5.2|)5.2 5.2 46 4.2/3.1 3.6 4.0 4.9 
Nondurables. ..| 5.4 5.2 5.3|5.1 49 48 4.7|3.8 4.0 4.7 5.0 


Sources: Federal Trade Commission; Securities and Exchange Commission 


Profit margins rose substantially in the fourth quarter, 
and were well above year-ago levels. The rise in profits 
and profit margins in the fourth quarter was especially 
marked in the durable goods industries; after-tax 
profits of durable goods manufacturers rose 39% com- 
pared with the third quarter, while profits in the non- 
durables sector rose only 8%. 


Appropriation Gains Widespread 
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Based upon 500 reporting companies. See table 4 


Transportation equipment includes motor vehicles. Other nondurable goods include apparel 
and related products, tobacco, leather and leather products, printing and publishing. 
Other durable goods include lumber products, furniture and fixtures, instruments, ordnance, 
and miscellaneous manufacturing 
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In the first quarter of 1959, according to the First 
National City Bank’s preliminary figures, manufactur- 
ing profits were down a fraction of a per cent from the 
preceding quarter, a much less than seasonal decline. 
Compared with a year ago, profits were up 53%. For 
durable goods manufacturers, profits were up only 
slightly, although contraseasonally, from the fourth 
quarter, but were 81% higher than the year-earlier level. 

Undistributed profits of manufacturers in the fourth 
quarter of 1958 were 46% above the year-ago figure. In 
the third quarter they had been 18% lower. Here, 
again, the improvement was especially marked in the 
durable goods sector, which enjoyed a 62% year-to-year 
Increase in retained profits. With profits continuing to 
rise and dividends remaining relatively steady, first- 
quarter undistributed profits were up again from the 
year-ago level. 

Liquidity improved once again in the final quarter of 
1958, as measured by the ratio of cash and federal 
securities as a percentage of current liabilities. Manu- 


Cash and Government Securities as Ratio 
of Current Liabilities 


Se ete ee ee ee 

TE TEE EV |) DY) BS DV |) oh En avi 

PN PA A 58 .55 55} .51 .51 52 .55| 53 55 56 .62 
Durables...... 58 .51 .50|.47 47 49 51] .51 53 55 .60 


Nondurables. ..| .67 .62 .63 | .58 .58 .55 .59| .56 .57 .58 .64 


Sources: Federal Trade Commission; Securities and Exchange Commission 


facturers showed a year-to-year improvement in liquid- 
ity for the fourth consecutive quarter. Liquidity is now 
much improved even from the 1956 level, particularly in 
the hard-goods sector; but still considerably below the 
levels of 1955. 

Manufacturers’ sales and new orders may also influ- 
ence new appropriations. Sales rose 4% on an adjusted 
basis from the fourth quarter of 1958 to the first quarter 
of 1959 (according to Department of Commerce figures). 
New orders were up 5% from the preceding quarter. In 
both sales and new orders, the gain in the durables 
sector was much larger than in nondurables. 


Cancellations Much Lower 


Cancellations of previously approved appropriations 
were greatly reduced in volume in the first quarter of 
1959. Cancellations were down almost two thirds from 
the year-earlier level, and were down for the fourth suc- 
cessive quarter on a seasonally adjusted basis. The ratio 
of adjusted cancellations to adjusted appropriations was 
less than 6% in the first quarter. This compares with a 
ratio of 11% in the previous quarter, and 23% in the 
peak first quarter of 1958. 


Appropriation Advance Widespread 


New appropriations were up 37% from the year-ago 
rate, following ten successive quarters of declines. (See 
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chart.) This year-to-year increase was not so great as 
that registered several times during the appropriation 
boom of 1955-1957, and the approval rate was still more 
than 20% below the first quarter of 1957. 


Changes in Appropriation Approvals 


Il ’57 111’57 IV ’57| 1758 11 ’58 IIl’581V’58| I ’59 

Il 56 Iil’56 IV ’56| 1°57 IL ’57 IIL’571V’57| 1758 

en Shee caer ee —28 —33 —33| —43 —34 —12 —2| 387 
Durables. ....... —34 —29 —47| —59 —33 1 Wea ih ber bed 
Nondurables..... —19 —35 —13| —33 —34 —20 —8 3 


All but one of the fifteen industrial groups reported 
higher appropriations than a year earlier. In the fourth 
quarter, nine industries were in this group. The number 
has risen gradually from the fourth quarter of 1957 
when only two industries had higher approvals than a 
year earlier. Approvals were more than 50% higher in 
half of the fourteen industries reporting gains in the 
first quarter. 


Durables Lead 


A striking finding of this report is the advance in new 
approvals by the durable goods industries. Compared 
with the third-quarter and fourth-quarter gains of 1% 
and 6%, the first-quarter jump of 127% from a year 
earlier represents a dramatic acceleration. The iron and 
steel industry’s spectacular rise in approvals accounted 
for most of this increase. But two industries—transpor- 


tation equipment, and stone, clay, and glass products— 
had gains of over 90%; and three others—nonferrous 
metals, electrical machinery and nonelectrical machin- 
ery—rose more than 50%. 

The findings for the nondurable goods sector also 
justified some optimism. New appropriations were 
above the year-earlier level for the first time in eight 
quarters. Although a modest increase, it allowed more 
room for hope that the soft-goods industries, which 
typically follow the hard-goods industries over the cycle, 
might soon show more substantial gains in approvals. - 

The only soft-goods industry to show a decline in 
approvals was the chemicals industry. The gain in the 
petroleum industry was slight. More substantial in- 
creases were posted by food and beverages, textiles, 
paper, and rubber products. More encouraging is the 
fact that while only three of the nondurable goods 
industries showed a year-to-year rise in approvals in the 
fourth quarter of 1958, six registered increases in the 
first quarter of 1959. 


Quarter-to-quarter Comparisons Up Sharply 


The appropriation rise from the fourth quarter to the 
first quarter was much greater than the gain in the 
corresponding period a year earlier. This was true for 
both the durable and the nondurable goods industries, 
as well as for manufacturing as a whole. 

Ten of the fifteen industries reported quarter-to- 
quarter increases in the first quarter of 1959 as com- 
pared with only five a year earlier. Of the five industries 


Table 1: Estimated Capital Appropriations for the Thousand Largest Manufacturing Companies, 
Quarters, 1956-1959! 


Billions of dollars 


I It i IV 
All Manufacturing 
Opening backlog........... 8.24 10.23 10.49 10.04 
Newly approved........... 4.91 3.58 2.58 3.03 
Committed or spent......... 2.81 3.20 2.89 3.56 
Canceled 22 pe oes ane d 12 14 Lh 23 
Closing backlog........... 10.23 10.48 10.03 9.29 
[Capital expenditures....... 2.19 2.93 3.04 3.76 
Durable Goods Industries 
Opening backlog........... 495 5.75 594 5.57 
Newly approved........... 2.46 1.98 1.08 1.76 
Committed or spent......... 1.60 1.74 1.88 1.89 
Dance ed 4! snexic dap Pa ee 06 06 07 09 
Closing backlog........... 5.75 5.93 5.56 5.35 
[Capital expenditures....... 19 1.53 1.62 2.07 
Nondurable Goods Industries 
Opening backlog........... 3.30 4.48 4.55 447 
Newly approved........... QA5 1.60 1.50 1.27 
Committed or spent......... Fhe 1.46 1.61 1.67 
Guat. soc cceseee eects 05 .08 07 AL 
Closing backlog........... 4.48 4.55 4.48 3.94 
[Capital expenditures. ...... 1.08 1.40 1.43 1.69 


1 Data for 1956 based upon 559 re 
data underlying 1956 estimates see 


Source: Toe ConFERENCE Boarp 


1.36 


1957 


II Ii IV I It Ii IV I 
10.94 10.07 8.82 7.61 7.71 6.82 6.29 5.87 
2.63 1.80 2.26 2.65 1.68 162 2.07 3.60 
3.31 2.96 38.05 212 220 1.99 2.19 1.91 
21 12 40 40 37 20 33 ob? 
10.09 8.82 17.60 7.75 682 625 5.86 7.40 
3.35 3.25 3.42 226 229 206 221 1.74] 
5.78 5.38 4.65 4.21 386 3.65 3.48 3.46 
1.33 A tie, i tsi Ris 74 81 73 ~—=—-:1.03 1.59 
1.63 L450. 4143 91 91 84 92 86 
09 07 14 16 10 07 1h 08 
5.40 4.65 4.22 3.88 3.65 347 3.45 4.13 
1.72 1.60 1.70 1.06 1.04 94 95 75) 
5.16 4.69 4.16 340 3.85 3.16 2.81 241 
1.31 1.09 peli 1.91 87 89 1.03 2.00 
1.68 1.57 1.68 1.20, 5.29 DAG 2 1.06 
12 05 27 2h 27 13 19 09 
4.70 4.17 3.38 3.87 3.17 2.78 241 3.26 
1.63 1.66 1.72 120 124 1.12 ~~ 1:26 99] 


rting companies; data for 1957-1958 based upon 586 reporting companies. Industry details may not add up because of rounding. For basic 
he Business Record, March, 1958, p. 88. Comparable data for 1957-1958 available upon request 
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reporting decreases, four had smaller reductions than a 
year ago. Iron and steel, nonferrous metals, transporta- 
tion equipment, and stone, clay, and glass products 
reported gains between the fourth and first quarters; a 
year earlier they had reported declines or no change. 
The most spectacular turnabouts were in the iron and 
steel and nonferrous metals industries. 


Another Sharp Improvement in Diffusion 


The 500 companies reporting appropriations data for 
the past four years have been classified into three cate- 
gories: those with increases, those with decreases, and 
those reporting no change. Here each company is 
counted as one unit, without regard to the size of its 
dollar appropriations. The resulting trend is strong 
confirmation of current improvement in appropriations. 

The fourth quarter of 1958 was the first time since 
early 1956 that more than half of the companies re- 
ported appropriations greater than a year earlier. The 
companies reporting higher approvals outnumbered 
those with lower approvals by eight percentage points. 

This improvement in appropriation diffusion con- 
tinued in the first quarter of 1959, when 63% of the 


Table 2: Newly Approved Capital Appropriations 
for Reporting Companies, 1958-1959! 


Money figures in millions of dollars 


% Change % Change 
1’59 1’59 158 
1’59 T’ 58 I’58 IV’58 IV’57 
All Manufacturing.......... 2,689 1,923 87 76 26 
Durable goods industries.... 1,195 6526 1927 65 —23 
Primary ironand steel... 575 1381 339 152 —40 
Primary nonferrous 
anetalsoe ye ter eden ict 91 58 57 469 —40 
Electrical machinery and 
equipment........... 112 74 51 -l11l -—I14 
Machinery, except 
electrical. th scent 119 75 59 -10 -—14 
Transportation 
equipment?.......... 112 58 93 26 0 
Stone, clay and glass 
DECdUCI Sa. Maes 85 44 93 15 —830 
Fabricated metal 
productss.5.0:% batess< 64 61 5 327 85 
Other durable goods 
industries?........... 35 26 35 —-24 —42 
Nondurable goods industries. 1,443 1,397 3 87 67 
Food and beverages..... 120 96 25 isd 60 
Textile-mill products... . 36 22 64 —29 0 


Paper and allied products 64 46 389 -—20 —42 
Chemicals and allied 


products *. > ie. che ae 198 239 —I17 Tl 2 
Petroleum and coal 

products*...... seman 964 946 Q 188 141 
Rubber products....... 48 39 23 55 0 
Other nondurable goods 

industries*........... 12 9 33 33 13 


oe eee eee 
1 pee upon 500 reporting companies. Industry totals may not add up because of 
roundin, 


2 Tachading motor vehicles 


3Includes lumber products, furniture and fixtures, instruments, ordnance and 
miscellaneous manufactures 


4 Includes pete related products, tobacco, leather and leather products, _ 


printing and publis 
Source: Toe ConFERENCE Boarp 
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companies reported higher approvals than a year ago. 
This percentage comes within a few points of the 
previous peak reached at the end of 1955. There has 


Percentage of Companies with Higher and Lower 


Appropriations 
1 ’67 IIl’s7 IV ’57| 1’58_ IL ’s8 Iil’ss IV "58! 159 
Il 56 Ill’56 IV ’56| 1°57 1°57 Il’57 1V57| 1°58 
All mfg. 
ighierstma2-0 42 39 39 31 33 44 52 63 
Mower: <.2.. 54 54 57 65 62 49 44 33 
No change..... 4 7 i z 5 7 4 3 
Durables mfg. 
Higher. 2... 5. 4P Sb Se 98 2 42 bg 64 
Mower... .--.- 54 57 60 69 66 49 44 33 
No change..... 4 8 3 3 5 9 4 4 
Nond’bles mfg. 
Hizherlaioo.. - 43 45 41 36 37) = 46 51 62 
Lower.i.....- 54 51 54 60 57 48 44 34 
No change..... 3 4 5 4 6 6 5 4 


been improvement over the past four quarters, during 
which time the number of companies reporting increases 
over the earlier year has more than doubled. 


Durables Backlogs Up 


In the first quarter of 1959, backlogs were only 
slightly lower than a year earlier, a much smaller de- 
cline than in earlier quarters. Durable goods backlogs 
were actually higher than a year earlier, thus ending 
seven consecutive quarters of decline. In the soft-goods 
sector, backlogs, while still down from a year ago, 
showed relative improvement for the first time. Since 
backlogs typically lag behind new approvals, the re- 
covery pattern in backlogs reflects the pattern of 
recovery in new approvals, with the hard-goods group 
leading the soft-goods group. 


Changes in Outstanding Appropriations 


1157 11157 IV ’57| 1’58 I1’58 Iil’58 IV ’58| 159 
Il’56 11156 IV 56) 1’57 IL’57 Iil’57 IV ’57| 1758 


AT anf ge Ss EY —l1 —l11l —20|] —31 -—34 —31 —23/!-— 4 
Durables... .\...:5. —7 —15 —25| —35 —34 —27 —16 11 
Nondurables....| 7 — 6 —14] —26 —34 —35 —31]| —18 


Seven of the fifteen industries reported higher end-of- 
quarter backlogs than a year earlier: iron and steel, 
nonelectrical machinery, stone, clay and glass, miscel- 
laneous durables, food and beverages, textiles, and mis- 
cellaneous nondurables. Comparing the first-quarter 
year-to-year change with that for the fourth quarter, 
every industry showed an improvement. 


Backlog Diffusion: More Ups Than Downs 


As in the case of new appropriations, further perspec- 
tive is added to backlogs when the 500 companies are 
counted as units. In the first quarter of 1959, fewer than 
half of the companies reported lower closing backlogs 
than a year earlier, for the first time in two years. 
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Exactly half of the companies reported higher backlogs. 
Here, too, the durable goods sector led the nondurables 


Percentage of Companies with Higher and Lower Backlogs 


Ii ’57 TIl’57 IV’57| 1°58 I1’58 IIl’58 IV ’58| I ’59 
1156 I11’56 IV 56} 1°57 IL’67 IIL’57 IV ’57| 158 


All mfg 
Higher, scoce 48 $38 33 50 
MOWERS es tenes 53 58 61 44 
No change..... 4 4 6 6 
Durables mfg. 
Higher........ 53 
Mowers. | ota: 40 
No change..... 6 
Nond’bles Mfg. 
Higherase cee 


Lower.....<.. 


—53% of the durable goods companies showed improve- 
ment against only 46% for the nondurable goods 
companies. 


Backlog Rates Rising 


The backlog rate in the first quarter was higher than 
a year earlier, the second straight quarter of such 
increase. These rates are defined as the number of 
quarters the appropriations backlog would last at the 
current rate of spending or commitments. 


Number of Quarters of Commitments or Expenditures 
Represented by End-of-quarter Backlogs 


1956 
LEE LV GS Deel LE Sy: 


1958 1959 
TSS TOSS Te Ly: I 


All mfg...... 3.8 3.8 2.9/4.1 3.4 3.2 2.5)3.7 3.2 3.3 2.8} 4.2 
Durables. .| 4.3 4.6 3.2|44 3.8 3.6 29/43 4.2 4.6 4.9154 
Nond’bles.| 3.2 3.1 2.5 | 3.7 3.0 2.8 2.2|3.3 2.6 2.5 2.0|3.2 


The backlog rate for durable goods reached a peak in 
the history of the survey. In nondurable goods, how- 
ever, the backlog rate was still below the year-ago rate. 
The lead-lag relation between durables and nondurables 
is thus reflected in backlog rates as well as in new 
approvals and backlogs. 


Backlog Rates on a “‘Spent’’ Basis 


The backlog rates hitherto discussed represent an 
admixture of spending and commitments. Some com- 
panies have been able to report their commitments of 
appropriations. (A commitment is the placing of the 
order after the appropriation has been approved.) For 
these companies, backlogs represent uncommitted ap- 
propriations. For the companies unable to report com- 
mitments, backlogs represent unspent appropriations. 

The backlog rate in terms of end-of-quarter unspent 
backlog divided by first-quarter-1959 capital spending 
was higher than a year earlier for the second straight 
quarter. The gains have been almost entirely in the 
durable goods sector. In the first quarter of 1959, the 


hard-goods industries had a rate of unspent backlogs to 
capital spending that was higher than any recorded in 
the history of the survey. In the soft-goods sector, the 
backlog rate rose slightly over a year earlier for the 
first time since the third quarter of 1956.1 

For those companies able to report commitments, 
it is possible to compare trends in spending and commit- 
ments. Experience thus far indicates that changes in 
commitments tend to lead changes in spending by six 
to nine months. Thus the year-to-year comparison in 
commitments reached a trough in the first quarter of 
1958, while the similar comparison for spending was in 
trough nine months later. 

Commitments in the first quarter of 1959 were higher 
than a year earlier for the first time in two years. 
Spending, however, was still well below year-earlier 
levels. The rise in commitments was particularly marked 
in the durable goods sector. 


Large Firms Catch Up 


The recovery in capital appropriations can be studied 
in more detail by size of firm. This study is based on 
returns from 586 identical companies reporting for all 
quarters of 1957-1959. In The Business Record for 
March, 1959, it was noted that the smaller companies 

1 Data on appropriations, backlogs, and spending shown separately 


for “committed” and “spent” companies appeared in The Business 
Record for March, 1959. More recent figures are available upon request 
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OF COMPANIES 


LOWER 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
COMPARED COMPARED COMPARED COMPARED 
TO1955 TO1956 TO 1957 TO 1958 


Distribution of 500 companies reporting higher or lower appropriations compared with 
year-ago quarter 


Source: The Conference Board 
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tended to lead the larger ones in the appropriation cycle. 
(Small companies in the apex of the manufacturing 
pyramid are those with year-end 1954 assets of under 
$50 million; medium are those with $50 million to $100 
million; large those with more than $100 million.) 

In the first quarter of 1959, large firms for the first 
time had higher appropriations than a year earlier in 
both the durable goods and nondurable goods sectors. 
In the hard-goods industries, the year-to-year gain of 
the large firms was greater than that of the small and 
medium firms. Thus the rise in the appropriations of 
small firms has been followed by that of the large firms. 

For the third consecutive quarter, the new approvals 
of small firms gained over year-earlier levels. This was 
true of both the durable and the nondurable goods 


Backlog Rate Soars in Steel 
2 4 6 8 10 


(S) 


ALL MANU- goes 
FACTURING LLZZ 
1 ST. QUARTER 
DURABLE 
coos ee «(1959 


we 


IRON & STEEL OEE 


ELECTRICAL gee eet ; 


MACHINERY LEE 


& 
1 ST. QUARTER 
1958 


NONFERROUS 
METALS 


NONELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY 
STONE , CLAY 
& GLASS 
FABRICATED 
METALS 
TRANSPORTA- 
TION EQUIP. 


OTHER 
DURABLES 


WLLL 


NONDURABLE 
GOODS 


PAPER 


CHEMICALS CEILETE. 

FOOD & 
BEVERAGES WY 

RUBBER | WLLL 


LLL 


PETROLEUM 


WEXPIELES 


OTHER 
NONDURABLES 


Unit: The number of quarters represented by appropriation backlogs at the end of the quarter 
divided by the commitments or capital expenditures made during the quarter. As reported 
by 500 companies. For basic data see table 4 

"Other nondurables" includes apparel and related products, tobacco, leather and leather 
products, printing and publishing. "Other durables” includes lumber products, furniture and 
fixtures, instruments, ordnance, and miscellaneous manufactures. Transportation equipment 
includes motor vehicles 


Source: The Conference Board 
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industries. Furthermore, the most recent gains in both 
sectors are significantly greater than the gains in earlier 


Year-to-year Percentage Changes in New Appropriations 
by Size of Firm, 1957-1959 


I 58 II 58 III ’58 IV ’58 1 ’59 


157 II 57 III 757 IV 57 1’58 

All mfg. 

MIA weet... ooee —31 —44 5 17 33 

Mediom®. 05... —17 —A4l —33 19 —2 

Tharge pier anc acted —A46 —33 — 9 —10 44 

pRGtalaey se ae a: —A3 —35 -l11 — 6 38 
Durables 

SST eee tenet: —29 —55 5 95 38 

Medi, acres. aia ch —42 —54 —12 11 57 

laree eek oe —63 —30 3 — 9 148 

Ota se ee «ae ee —58 —35 1 —A4 129 
Nondurables 

fopee tsi LICRS 5, 2 eee eee —33 — 26 4 Q wih 

Medium......... 3 -—15 —46 25 —Q27 

Marge cee ese ee: —36 —36 —17 —12 7 

otall.c.ge; deen 3 —33 —34 — 20 —12 4 


quarters. This result suggests—if the hypothesis as to 
the leading role of small firms in appropriations be 
granted—that the recently posted appropriation gains 
of the large firms can be expected to continue. 


Plant vs. Equipment: A New Survey Feature 


The present survey marks the beginning of a new and 
continuing feature: a breakdown between approvals 
slated for plant and new construction and those for 
equipment and machinery. A substantial majority of 
the reporting companies were able to provide this data 
for the current quarter, but only a much smaller number 
for a year earlier. As the data accumulate over time they 
should become increasingly useful. 

The breakdown of capital appropriations between 
plant and equipment increases the implications of the 
capital appropriation survey. Higher appropriations for 
plant or new construction indicate future expansion of 
capacity, while appropriations for equipment and ma- 
chinery are more likely to mean future expenditures for 
replacement and modernization. 

A second use, which meets the purposes of both mar- 
keting and general business analysis, comes from ascer- 
taining which broad industrial group—construction or 
machinery—can expect the most change in its demand 
from changes in appropriations. Industry detail pro- 
vided by the survey will pinpoint the changes in demand 
even further. 

Thirdly, since construction plans generally take a 
longer time until final execution than do plans to buy 
equipment, a break between plant and equipment ap- 
propriations can shed further light on the lags to be 
expected between new approvals and the subsequent 
capital spending. 


Coverage and Limitations of the Data 


Of the 500 companies regularly reporting capital 
appropriations data, 333 were able to supply appropria- 
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tion information for the current quarter in terms of 
separate figures for plant and equipment. Only the 
petroleum industry is not now represented because of 
the great difficulty in that industry of separating plant 
from equipment. Thus all of the figures in this section, 
whether for all 500 reporting companies or the 333- 
company subsample, should be understood to exclude 
the petroleum industry. 

Appropriations of the 333 companies in the first 
quarter of 1959 represented 60% of the total appropria- 
tions for all reporting companies, and made up 50% of 
the total appropriations in the first quarter of 1958. 
In both quarters, the coverage of the nondurable goods 
sector was higher than the coverage in the durable goods 
industries. Two industries were seriously underrepre- 
sented—iron and steel, with only 16% in 1959, and 
fabricated metals with only 18%. On the other hand, 
six industries had a coverage of 75% or more: chemicals, 
rubber, nonferrous metals, nonelectrical machinery, 
transportation equipment, and miscellaneous nondur- 
ables.t 

Besides the problems of coverage, there are other 
limitations to the breakdown of appropriations into 
plant and equipment categories. Some companies are 
only able to provide rough estimates of the breakdown, 
either because of definitional difficulties or because their 
accounting systems do not provide for a clear breakdown. 

A second difficulty arises from the fact that only 
companies that are currently appropriating for both 
plant and equipment will experience difficulty in distin- 
guishing the two; some of these may be unable to report. 
But firms appropriating only for equipment will be able 
to report. Thus the subsample may contain too large a 
proportion of the latter and too small a proportion of 


the former and may therefore understate the percentage — 


of total appropriations for plant. However, as the data 
accumulate over time, this problem will become less 
important as emphasis in the interpretation of the data 
shifts from current levels of plant appropriations to 
their changes over time. 


One Fourth of Appropriations for Plant 


Appropriations for plant or new construction ac- 
counted for 27% of the total of all first-quarter-1959 
appropriations.” The ratio was virtually identical for the 
durables and nondurables industries. 


1 Another means of judging the representativeness of the subsample 
of 333 companies is by comparing the year-to-year changes in total 
appropriations of the 333-company subsample with the corresponding 
figures for all 500 companies. The total appropriations of the reporting 
companies (excluding the oil group) were 71% higher in the first 
quarter of 1959 than they had been a year earlier, as compared with a 
44% increase in the approvals of the 333 companies over the same 
period. This difference is mainly owing to the subsample’s weak 
coverage of the iron and steel industry whose recent appropriation 
gains were far greater than in the other industries. In the nondurables 
goods industry the difference was much smaller, as was true also of 
most of the individual industries 


? The industrial composition of the subsample of 333 companies 
supplying the breakdown between plant and equipment approvals is 
different from that of all the reporting companies. A bias may thus be 
introduced in computing the ratio of plant to total appropriations 


There is considerable variation in the plant ratio 
among the individual industries. The ratio ranges from 
highs of 43% in nonferrous metals and 42% in the 
chemical industry to lows of 9% in the rubber industry 
and 11% in fabricated metals. The percentage of appro- 
priations slated for plant depends in part on an indus- 


Appropriations of Companies Reporting Plant and 
Equipment Appropriations 


of 333 Plant 


Industry Cor Ail” |  Pereentage Change | Approvals 
Reporting apt Oe eS ee Oe 333 
Cos, 1 ’69 333 Cos. All Reporting Cos. Cosah 69 
All mfg. (excluding 
petroletm):..7...¢... 60 44 71 Q7 
Durables: sinS thee eae 53 93 127 QT 
Tron and steel........ 16 373 339 30 
Nonferrous metals.....}» 76 80 57 43 
Electrical machinery. .. 70 64 51 15 
Nonelectrical 
machinery......... 91 38 59 24 
Transportation 
equipment......... 91 100 93 16 
Stone, clay, glass...... 40 141 93 34 
Fabricated metals..... 13 —4 5 11 
Other durables....... 46 28 35 30 
Nondurables (excluding 
petroleum)......... 68 1 6 28 
Foods @rsmee se sa 55 51 95 21 
Lextiless ene ene, 55 Q7 64 ° 23 
Paper ctoes «is nan: 50 QT 39 16 
Chemicals........... 75 —27 —-17 42 
Rubberi gs: ois isa 8y its 22 23 9 
Other nondurables. .... 78 33 33 16 


try’s rate of expansion and in part on its capital struc- 
ture. The industries with the highest plant ratio at any 
given time are not necessarily those with the greatest 
rate of increase in appropriations, as is the case in the 
present survey. 


Plant Ratio Unchanged from Year Earlier 


Of the companies supplying plant and equipment 
appropriations separately, 108 were able to do so for 
both the first quarter of 1959 and the first quarter of 
1958. Total appropriations of the companies in this sub- 
sample increased 82% in this period, as compared with 


for all manufacturing if this is done by simply adding the plant ap- 
propriations reported by each of the industries in the subsample and 
dividing by the sum of all appropriations reported by them. For ex- 
ample, the chemical industry, which has a higher ratio of plant to 
total appropriations than average, happens to be more heavily repre- 
sented in the subsample than average. Thus, if the method described 
above is used, an overestimate of the ratio of plant to total appropria- 
tions for manufacturing as a whole might result, owing to the excess 
weight given to the chemical industry. 

A less biased method of computing this ratio would be to estimate 
total appropriations for plant in each industry by multiplying its 
plant ratio by the total appropriations of all reporting companies in 
the industry, rather than by just those reporting in the subsample. 
These industry estimates of total plant appropriations can then be 
summed and related to the total appropriations of all reporting com- 
panies, and are shown in the accompanying text table. This procedure 
has been followed for estimating the ratio of plant to total approvals 
based on the data of the 333 companies reporting the plant-equipment 
breakdown in the first quarter of 1959 
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a gain of 71% for all reporting companies (excluding 
petroleum). The relative gains of durable and nondur- 
able goods in the subsample were also similar to those in 
the 500-company group. However, because of the small 
size of the subsample, the distribution of total appro- 
priations among the individual industries and the year- 
to-year changes in the appropriations of the individual 


Year-to-year Percentage Change in Total Appropriations 
of 108-company Subsample and of All Reporting 


Companies 
All Reporti 
108 Cominaiian 
Companies (excl. petroleum) 
pyaraplesten ss. oh ee ote feat 138 127 
INondurables-0 eeeein..2 Se oes 16 6 
All manufacturing.............. 82 71 


industries differed considerably from the 500-company 
group. Therefore, the results to be presented on the 
year-to-year changes in plant ratios are not given in 
detail and should be interpreted with caution. Only as 
data on a rather larger subsample of firms accumulates 
over time will the information on plant appropriations 
be fully useful. 

The ratio of plant to total appropriations in both the 
durable and nondurable goods sectors moved upwards 
from the first quarter of 1958 to the first quarter of 1959. 
_ However, the ratio for manufacturing as a whole re- 
mained stable. This apparent paradox is explained by 
the fact that while the durable goods industries in this 
subsample have a lower plant ratio than the nondurable 
industries, they increased sharply their proportion of 
total appropriations in 1959 as compared with 1958. 


Ratio of Plant to Total Appropriations, 1958-1959 


Plant Ratio 
1658 159 
Marables: eau ste. tei scree: 18% 22%, 
INondurables iis eiaeiae « Siiohts 38 42 
All manufacturing............ QT Q7 


Thus the plant ratio for all manufacturing in 1959 is 
more heavily weighted by the lower plant ratio in the 
durable goods sector than it was in 1958. It would seem 
that in order for the plant ratio for all manufacturing to 
rise there must be a more powerful upward surge in the 
appropriations of the nondurable goods sector. 


Comparison with 1955-1956 


In the capital goods cycle, appropriations generally 
rise very rapidly in the beginning of the recovery, hit- 
ting an early peak in the rate of increase. The rate of 
increase in capital spending reaches a peak much later 
and has a lower relative magnitude compared with that 
for capital appropriations (see chart). The sudden 
jump in capital appropriations in the current survey 
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thus arouses hopes for a new boom and directs attention 
to comparisons of recent appropriation trends with 
those in early 1955. 

A notable feature of the findings of the current survey 
is the relatively sharp gain in new approvals by the 
hard-goods industries, especially iron and steel. In the 
last recovery, durable goods approvals first rose above 
year-earlier levels in the initial quarter of 1955, a full six 
months later than the turnabout in nondurable goods 
approvals. But in that first quarter of rise, durables 
approvals were 109% greater than a year earlier, a much 
greater rate of increase than that of the nondurable 
goods sector. By the third quarter of 1955, the rate of 
increase in the hard-goods sector had risen to a peak of 
164%, after which it steadily declined until the third 
quarter of 1956 when the increases ceased and decreases 
set in. 

By contrast, the rate of increase in the nondurable 
goods sector was fairly constant, showing no clear peak 
and never getting as high as 50%. Thus, during 1955 the 
durable goods sector accounted for about 75% of the 


Table 3: Outstanding Capital Appropriations 
for Reporting Companies, 1958-1959! 
Money figures in millions of dollars 


No. of Quarters 
of Commitments 
or Expenditures 
Represented by 
% Change Outstanding 
nd of: 159 Appropriations 


E 
1’59 Iv’58 1’58 1’59 I’58 
All manufacturing.......... 6,744 6,979 —4 4.2 3.8 
Durable goods industries.... 3,268 2,952 ie! 5.4 4.3 


Primary iron and steel... 1,643 1,185 39 8.4 4.5 
Primary nonferrous 


METALS eee. as Peleus 224 384 —42 44 3.1 
Electrical machinery and 

equipment........... 493 542 —9 7.3 8.2 
Machinery, except 

Clectrical |= ya hc dao 374 319 17 3.5 5.4 
Transportation 

equipment?.......... 175 179 —2 2.5 2.6 
Stone, clay and glass 

products... cere 9 L934" 180 7 3.1 3.0 


Fabricated metal a 
nero oe eae 84 92 —9 My 8.8 


industries?........... 83 73 14 3.6 2.9 
Nondurable goods industries... 2,476 3,028 —18 38.2 3.4 


Food and beverages..... 204 194 5 3.5 3.3 
Textile-mill products.... 72 48 50 2.6 1.8 


Paper and allied 

PLOdUGCIS 2.0.5. ocuten toes 240 266 —10 4.4 8.2 
Chemicals and allied 

PVOCUEES bes os ase e ae 687 1,127 —39 3.8 4.2 
Petroleum and coal 

Produets:. civiccascee ss 1,152 1,261 —9 2.8 3.1 
Rubber products....... 84 104 —19 2.9 2.7 
Other nondurable goods 

Indiistries*; 4. sa. © - 38 7 41 A ol 


1 Based upon 500 reporting companies. Industry totals may not add up because of 
rounding . 

2 Including motor vehicles f : 

3 Includes lumber products, furniture and fixtures, instruments, ordnance and 
miscellaneous manufactures 

4 Includes 2 corto related products, tobacco, leather and leather products, 


printing and publishing 
Source: Tam ConrrrEnce Boarp 
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total year-to-year gain in appropriations, whereas in 
1956 the gains were evenly divided between the two 
sectors. 

It is evident, then, that the current appropriation 
increases in the nondurable goods industries are well 
below those posted in the early stages of the appropria- 
tion boom of 1955-1956. The hard-goods sector, how- 
ever, is matching that earlier rate of increase. 

In many respects the pattern of year-to-year appro- 
priation gains by industry resembles the pattern in the 
first quarter of 1955.1 In the durable goods sector, the 
appropriation gains were more evenly distributed among 
the individual industries in 1959 than in 1955. Six of the 
eight durable goods industries had appropriation gains 
of more than 50% in early 1959, while there were only 
three in early 1955. 

The iron and steel industry led the upturn in the first 
quarter of 1955, with year-to-year gains even more spec- 
tacular than those of 1959. The nonferrous metals indus- 
try had a dramatic increase of 280% in early 1955; in 
early 1959, its gains, though substantial, have been 
hardly as great. On the other hand, the 1959 gains in 
appropriations by the transportation equipment and the 
electrical and nonelectrical machinery industries have 
been well above those of the first quarter of 1955. 

While the durable goods sector had even higher 
gains in the first quarter of 1959 than it had in the first 
quarter of 1955, the opposite was true of the nondur- 
ables sector. Only two of the soft-goods industries 
showed greater gains in 1959 than in 1955—these were 
food and rubber—while several did less well in 1959. For 
example, while the 64% year-to-year gain in textiles in 


1 After ranking the individual industries by size of percentage year- 
to-year gain in appropriations in the first quarters of 1955 and 1959, 
a rank correlation coefficient was computed. The correlation of in- 
dustry ranks in the two years was 0.72 


Appropriations Change Before Spending 


A, Z 
/ \| APPROPRIATIONS 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Percentage change from year-ago quarter 
Source: The Conference Board 


the first quarter of 1959 was quite impressive, it fell far 
below the 307% increase registered by that industry in 
1955. The chemical industry, which showed a 17% de- 
cline in the first quarter of 1959, had an equal rate of 
increase in 1955. This implies that the present appro- 
priation behavior of that industry is not entirely a mat- 
ter of cyclical timing. However, it is partly a matter of 
cyclical timing, since the chemical industry began post- 
ing year-to-year gains in the very beginning of the 1954— 


The Survey at a Glance 


In the first quarter of 1959, the capital goods recovery 
picked up momentum. New approvals rose sharply, fol- 
lowing two quarters of only modest increase, and spend- 
ing turned upwards for the first time in five quarters. 

This is the result that emerges from reports sub- 
mitted by 586 companies in the twelfth of a continuing 
quarterly survey of the 1,000 largest manufacturing 
companies conducted by THE CoNFERENCE Boarp with 
the financial sponsorship of Newsweek magazine. (Re- 
prints of earlier reports are available upon request.) 


Durables Rise Sharply 


New appropriations in the first quarter of 1959 were 
37% above a year ago, the first such year-to-year in- 
crease in eleven quarters. On a seasonally adjusted basis, 
new approvals were up about a third from the preceding 
quarter. The rise in approvals was mainly centered in 
the durable goods industries, with an increase of 127% 
from a year earlier. Appropriations of nondurable goods 
industries were only 3% above a year ago. Sparking the 
advance in the durables sector was the iron and steel 
industry, with a year-to-year hike in appropriations of 
339%. The lagging industries were chemicals—the only 
industry to show a year-to-year decline—and petroleum, 
with only a small increase. 

Backlogs at the end of the first quarter were only 4% 
below the year-earlier figure. Taking seasonal factors 
into account, backlogs rose substantially over the previ- 
ous quarter, their first such increase in two years. Can- 
cellations also reflected the general improvement, being 
cut almost two thirds from the year-ago level. 

Almost twice as many companies reported higher ap- 
provals compared with a year earlier than reported 
lower approvals. The 63% reporting higher approvals 
than a year ago was well above the previous quarter’s 
52%, and was almost equal to the record figure of 64% 
posted in early 1956. 


Upswing in Spending 


Spending rose modestly, on an adjusted basis, in the 
first quarter of 1959. This rise, presaged by the modest 
gains in new approvals in the two preceding quarters, 
followed five successive quarters of decline. The dra- 
matic hike in approvals reported in the present survey 
implies a somewhat accelerated pace in spending in 
later 1959 and 1960. How long and how great a spending 
rise can be expected will only become clear in the next 
and subsequent surveys of capital appropriations. 
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Table 4: Capital Appropriations for Reporting Companies 1957-1959, by Quarters! 


Millions of dollars 


1957 1958 1959 
I Il Il IV I II Til IV I 
Aut MANUFACTURING 
Opening backlog 7s: 122. . dic. dee ssle ec ees 7,476 8,635 8,039 7,065 5,945 5,957 5,329 4,929 4,585 
Newly approveds..cus..decs deeacd ci. dee 3,400 1,947 1,320 1,521 1,923 1,291 1,166 1,496 2,639 
Committed orispent hs Sans. Wildes oak cates 9,127 2,390 2,217 2,336 1,591 1,643 1,467 1,609 1,379 
Canceled nas Ads ob ss Beane Bees 2 whe RaS 80 160 89 301 298 272 136 246 106 
losing backlogs. ssc sate2ids Moe as doe oR Os 8,641 8,050 7,068 5,938 5,979 5,330 4,898 4,576 5,744 
[Capital expenditures. ................... 2,018 2,421 2,412 2,594 1,680 1,698 1,526 1,622 1,252] 
DuraBLE Goons INDUSTRIES 
Opening backlog. ............eeeeeeeeeee 4,309 4,562 4,316 3,757 3,22 2945 2863 2,762 2,718 
Newly ADDrOVed icy. se nc cise sls Seep ne neal s 1,311 971 531 686 526 647 536 725 1,195 
Coninitited Oris Dent... WA. ac. oe se soja 1,027 1,145 1,052 1,099 691 680 602 671 608 
CLEOPR. Clete ic ree oak Ae oy oxen e's 30 62 50 99 109 36 106 37 
SMOSH DACKION octet 2.tae ss csceteete 4,564 4,327 3,754 3,236 2,952 2,863 2,758 2,711 3,268 
[Capital expenditures..............0..00. 1,018 1,207 ~—-1,180 ~—‘1,283 782 768 682 694 525] 
Primary iron and steel 
Opening backlog......, Were. -<,ttdwee« «sta 1,773 1,894 1,805 1,565 1,326 1,185 1,288 1,283 1,264 
Newly APPEOWEd «2c \Meiics sss Meth oa kc kes 451 316 176 Q17 131 350 219 228 575 
Committed or spent. Se. ..o's « Loans citar eo 329 402 405 437 263 242 224 235 195 
OGNCCLED AMR cet EN eo 5 «0 BI Does Let 1 3 12 6 9 a 12 1 
losing backlog? ... eS... SPAS 5 REE 1,894 1,805 1,565 1,340 1,185 1,289 1,283 1,264 1,643 
[Capital expenditures..............-.-00- 325 425 430 480 286 288 245 233 177] 
Primary nonferrous metals 
Openme backlog Fo: WA aes AL Se Sek 729 658 692 534 459 383 279 263 186 
Newly ADDEOVEG)... fod nas Mie one ss. ee 117 199 25 97 58 12 34 16 91 
Wommitted.orts pent»: TEs tas Maelo. 185 158 180 153 124 109 46 5h 61 
ME CPLE OS WMI We oie, Rica tags as BA gern hehe 8 4 19 9 8 8 
MBlGstH hy DACKIO’S «2... Ak Las «Petts oc eee es 658 692 534 458 384 279 263 184 224 
[Capital expenditures ims. . aS... 40. ad. 156 191 188 182 118 87 72 713 60] 
Electrical machinery and equipment 
Opening backlog? (ceo. SAT 3. 650 690 612 620 547 542 529 464 460 
Werwlyapproved as): eee as. AM. 166 84 133 86 74 82 44 126 112 
Committed Grispent..W, . ies doh east es 116 130 123 138 66 82 96 109 68 
Necled Maree oe ccd eles oes Ha ele ait ale om bee 10 22 11 21 12 13. 13 22 12 
lose backlogs 25/2. 22). 15a c 2.0.5.0 88s 690 622 620 547 542 529 464 458 493 
[Capital expenditures.................005 94 123 121 159 "79 97 110 122 61] 
Machinery, except electrical 
Opening backlog. ...........--2.eece0eee 317 431 A417 387 359 313 301 316 368 
INewWIyADDIOVed «. < sbls.s,.+« dale oss oe shee 216 121 49 87 75 58 79 132 119 
Canmitied ons pent “002: 0.0. 298 J. aces 100 118 79 1065 59 67 65 70 108 
ONCE ED ass) nh i stants BB adalat as 8 a, 2 9 56 4 1 8 6 
losing backlog...) 098. « 3.4. dale. ion Ue 430 417 384 359 319 300 313 873 374 
[Capital expenditures................000. 94 105 123 145 87 86 72 17 59] 
Transportation equipment, including motor vehicles 
Opening backlog 700... Sse 333 353 $20 247 192 178 150 114 137 
INewlysapproveds:. .:%68 2. © caheT ices tiht 158 116 44, 58 58 49 43 89 112 
Committed) orispent.. 22h. 42 Poth se hae 121 1hh 104 100 69 64 65 64 70 
anced eee tc Ge ae ot coos Ae ses oh 1d |: § 13 16 3 12 15 9 § 
Glosingibacklog= V. goers Oca cs eee 353 320 247 190 179 151 114 131 175 
[@apital expenditures fg. os... dots <,. .ahae 174 166 133 139 89 75 69 60 56] 
Stone, clay and glass products 
Mpening backlog. . .: W854... 278.5... ...558 349 839 295 258 211 179 158 181 176 
INewlyianproved:. .).. Bi <.2;. b-lttaes.0 2 SRE 95 80 65 63 Ah 53 17 74 85 
Gommitted or spent . We «.oc..s, Iotlers sos «bles 103 119 94 95 60 66 51 71 63 
(OEE Be SEES | SEARED © AIO TRAL SER 1 6 6 13 16 5 2 6 of 
losing backlog... 02425... adden «sae 342 296 258 211 180 158 179 177 193 
[Capital expenditures..............000005 103 115 110 104 64 73 56 62 58] 
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Table 4: Capital Appropriations for Reporting Companies 1957-1959, by Quarters'—continued 


Millions of dollars 


1957 1958 1959 
I Ul i IV I II iit IV if 
Fabricated metal products 
Opening backlog. s...ckhiees. eee reenact 76 107 87 68 56 92 85 15 50 
Newly approved. ...........ccseseeeeeee 69 Q1 15 33 61 16 18 15 64 
Commitied orlspent *. eases ve eee ate ee 38 41 3h 36 Qh 24 29 35 31 
Canceled s cans Pecs ctctois Betis aches ees ae 1 a a 10 il a a 5 a 
Glosing: backlog .:..... ¢acab.. - eieiebies aioe 107 87 68 56 92 85 15 50 84 
[Capital expenditures................-06: 36 48 40 39 31 31 31 32 27] 
Other durable goods industries? 
Opening backlog: 2 sae ok tee tee 81 89 88 17 75 73 71 66 73 
Newly approved. \.. seetse. as eck hee 44 35 24 45 26 28 22 46 35 
Commitied orispent. don «ss yes ene 3h 33 32 8h 25 27 25 33 23 
Canceled... Bis ccs. tens oes Me se Oe 1 1 2 5 8 1 1 4 2 
Closing backlog25.%.. aie bee cs iets 89 88 77 15 13 71 66 13 83 
[Capital expenditures..............0.000- 31 34 35 35 $2 80 27 35 28] 
NonDvURABLE Goons INDUSTRIES 
Opening backlog...:. he. eee eee 3,166 4,073 3,723 8,308 2,719 3,011 2,467 2,167 1,872 
Newly approved...........eeeeeeeeeeees 2,089 975 789 835 1,397 643 630 770-1448 
Committed iorspent. 5 aes ce. conten oe 1,099 1,245 1,165 1,238 900 962 865 937 771 
Canceled 6 85th... S505 Bee ae ME ee 49 98 89 202 190 224 100 141 70 
Closing backlog #2<..,.etatebicc tic ieee 4,077 3,724 3,314 2,702 3,028 2,468 2,140 1,865 2,476 
{Capital expenditures fen ee. os eeee cae ee 1,004 1,214, 1,232 1,311 898 929 844 928 727) 
Food and beverages 
Opening backlog? -..3e a. eee eee 179 195 166 181 160 194 160 160 146 
Newly approved: icn@-G2.) bane hee 91 52 85 60 96 59 73 Ou: 120 
Committed oris pent... San een bee} eee 71 aa 68 69 59 8h 72 77 58 
Canceled.) siousics oe ss (eee oe te 2 3 2 18 8 2 1 5 
Closing backlog ?)..)..: Nasr. site eeler es cleans 195 166 181 160 194 166 160 157 204 
[Capital expenditures............-.eee00% 66 83 76 70 58 75 74 85 60] 
Textile-mill products 
Opening backlog... shee. «os eee ree eter 115 103 89 70 54 48 40 43 65 
Newly approved: aes taker eee 37 29 22 22 22 Q1 33 51 36 
Committed orzspent sje loci ees eto 45 42 88 86 27 28 80 27 28 
Canceled 2G: sce SN ee ee 2 1 2 1 2 1 1 2 1 
Closing backlog.z2;eies cate: ona ee 106 89 71 56 48 40 42 65 72 
(Capital expenditures..............00000 40 42 40 Al 30 28 Q7 28 26] 
Paper and allied products 
Opening backlog 4, 2082... «5 eee toe 439 465 375 312 307 266 244, 220 230 
Newly approved. .... a. sis ste isisie sri» aust 128 42 46 80 46 44 88 80 64 
Committed onspent.... pace «seine ose 97 126 104 99 83 65 60 67 54 
Canceled, ...%: HERG eee Boe 4 6 5 7 4 2 2 8 if 
Closing backlog... ... $ae-/asa -eebe tees 465 8375 313 286 266 243 220 207 240 
[Capital expenditures £6 csc1..creem- venice itt 100 120 112 113 80 69 63 68 51] 
Chemicals and allied products 
Opening backlog 22a s snc e sie cieeaete 1,378 1,608 1,549 1,421 1,217 1,116 877 754 673 
Newly approved... 2.46 Sen. tis stele 479 $13 239 234 239 164 135 185 198 
Committed onlapent)., . Shieh. seek Oona ciel 243 824 857 409 269 279 255 242 180 
Canceled). tke os ith «Pos «pics eee as iictere.s 5 49 6 28 61 131 9 23 § 
Closing backlog: ....5.. 804.260 .ctees ob oth - 1,608 1,548 1,425 1,217 1,127 871 758 673 687 
[Capital expenditures..........c..0s0es08 248 327 866 417 271 278 253 240 183] 
Petroleum and coal products 
Opening backlog. ;...Aodiescmeteeescce eae 908 1,531 1,366 1,152 844 1,256 1,030 871 653 
INewlyiapproved.. ... ose acs © cetea ew ce see 1,268 466 331. 392 946 817 293 335 964 
Committed orrspent .. 88. veka oe twice s 6 Oe 588 610 528 552 410 459 405 474 407 
ORY Ne. Gs Me Se ES SES IES OF, 2 29 88 23 147 119 8&2 75 97 58 
Closingibacklog:.. .... Gils. «askew nese 1,532 1,368 1,153 845 1,261 1,031 842 638 1,152 
[Capital expenditures................02- A 493 576 572 600 ‘ 407 428 8384 465 370] 
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Table 4: Capital Appropriations for Reporting Companies 1957-1959, by Quarters'—continued 


Millions of dollars 


1957 


1958 


I I Il IV I I Til IV I 
Rubber products 
Opening backlog* «saree wate jo teas ase oki 129 143 153 135 106 104 85 73 66 
Newly approved 06.225. hit eas ser oe eee 63 63 41 39 39 22 31 31 48 
Conumitthed ior. SPenbs 4; ates seek vee see $4 61 58 60 39 86 33 35 29 
Canceled Lae el ee Ia ae Mere Relea alone thee rs) 1 1 6 al § 11 3 1 
Closing: backlog¥e tre stMicihs stil otis oss fest 143 153 135 108 104 85 73 66 84 
[Capital expenditures...............00005 45 51 52 54 39 36 29 32 27] 
Other nondurable goods industries* 
Opening, backlog® oc... «tess s.sisiere f8<.3 news 18 28 24 36 $1 Q7 $1 46 40 
Newly ANPEOVEC ct ars.s ccce ose. « 4: ojacs sree 23 10 24 8 9 16 26 9 12 
Cominittedior’s pent... 0.25 Sects coe 12 1h 12 12 13 12 10 16 1h 
Canceled Lo GOT Bh ORES TORIC CRI ene iL a a 1 a 1 a a a 
Wlosingibacklog) 2.2. cece occ s cn cea Nea 28 24 86 $1 27 $0 46 40 38 
[Capital expenditures. ..............0000- 12 15 15 15 12 15 18 10 10] 


1 Based upon 500 respondents. Industry totals may not add up because of rounding. Opening backlog is defined as approved capital appropriations outstanding at beginning of 
quarter. Closing backlog is defined as approved capital appropriations outstanding at end of quarter 


2 Includes lumber products, furniture and fixtures, instruments, ordnance and miscellaneous manufactures 
3 Includes apparel and related products, tobacco, leather and leather products, printing and publishing 


a Less than $500,000 
For 1955-1956 data see The Business Record for September, 1958 


1955 recovery, but did not attain a rate of increase 
greater than 25% until late 1955. 


Timing Patterns in 1955-1956 Boom 


In terms of year-to-year increases in appropriations, 
manufacturing as a whole hit its peak in the third 
quarter of 1955. However, there was a definite sequence 
of individual industry highs in year-to-year growth 
rates. While this sequence need not exactly repeat itself 
in the coming quarters, an examination of what hap- 
pened in 1955-1957 can provide a tentative basis for 
appropriation expectations and for evaluating what 
occurs in the coming months. 

In terms of year-to-year percentage gains in appro- 
priations, the iron and steel industry and the textile 
industry were at their high in the first quarter of 1955. 
In the second quarter of 1955, the stone, clay and glass 
industry reached peak. In the third quarter, petroleum, 
transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, fabri- 
cated metals, and paper were at their appropriation 
highs. And in the fourth quarter of 1955, rubber and 
miscellaneous nondurables reached their peaks. Thus by 
the end of the first year of recovery, two thirds of the 
industries had reached their top year-to-year gains. In 
1956, the electrical and nonelectrical industries ap- 
proved at their maximum rate in the first quarter; only 
in the third quarter was this true for the chemical 
industry, and it was not until the third quarter of 1957 
that the food industry reached its peak in approvals. 


Future Prospects 


The evidence of the present survey adds up to strong 
recovery in capital appropriations. New approvals have 
risen sharply on an adjusted basis. For the first time in © 
eleven quarters they were well above the year-ago rate. 
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Source: Toe Conrerence Boarp 


The near-record level of appropriation diffusion and the 
steep reduction in the volume of cancellations also rein- 
force the impression of new momentum. 

Capital spending also has risen, on an adjusted basis, 
after five quarters of decline. The initial increase in 
spending was modest, following two quarters of modest 
gains in new appropriations. On the basis of the past 
relationship between appropriations and spending, it 
seems likely that the rate of spending will not accelerate 
until later in 1959 and that the process will extend into 
1960 when the most recent upsurge in appropriations 
will have its greatest effect. 

The appropriation recovery thus far is reminiscent 
of the recovery in early 1955. Then, as now, the durable 
goods industries—especially iron and steel—accounted 
for the bulk of the increase in appropriations, while non- 
durable plans rose at a moderate pace. However, in the 
first quarter of 1959, approvals in the petroleum indus- 
try were only 2% above the year-ago rate and approvals 
in the chemical industry were down 17%. This contrasts 
with the first quarter of 1955, when petroleum was up 
7% and chemicals were up 17%. The pattern of the 
previous cycle suggests that the current upswing in 
appropriations awaits the support of these two large and 
important industries which are now lagging behind the 
gains in the other industries. 

With new records in industrial production and profits, 
there is reason to hope that the capital goods recovery 
may soon spread to the lagging industries. The results 
of the next survey may justify this hope. 


Morris CoHEN 

Martin R. GaInsBRUGH 
Assisted by 

Herman Roseman 


Office of the Chief Economist 


Inventory-Sales Ratios in Four Manufacturing Industries 
PRIMARY METALS 


1957-1958 
AVERAGE 


“1948-1949. 1953-1954 
AVERAGE AVERAGE 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


MACHINERY 


1948 '49 150 1953 ays (55 1957 ‘58 '59 

Month-end inventories divided by sales during the month. Hollow circles are peaks of the general business cycle; solid circles are troughs. The erratic peak of the ratio for primary 
metals in late 1949 reflects the steel strike 

Sources: Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 
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Business Highlights 


MORE FOR ALL 


The uptrend has emerged into an area of net new growth 


quarter of 1959, was again confounding the con- 

servative forecaster by distributing goods and 
services in all directions in record abundance. By late in 
the quarter, private industry was beginning to make use 
of the margins of capacity and manpower acquired since 
1955. Each fresh advance in national output is now a 
demonstration not simply of the economy’s power to 
recover from recession but also of its ability to grow. 

In the first quarter, the total current value of goods 
and services produced was at an annual rate of $467 
billion, or very nearly 10% higher than a year earlier 
at the trough of the 1958 recession. Over three fourths 
of this impressive increase in gross national product re- 
flects real gains in physical output of goods and services; 
the rise in prices during the year in question has been 
quite modest, at least by postwar standards. 

Personal consumption accounted for about $14 billion 
of the $40-billion increase in national output from the 
first quarter of 1958 to the first quarter of 1959. Govern- 
ment spending accounted for about $8 billion, and busi- 
ness investment about $19 billion. Net exports of goods 
and services (the remaining major component of total 
product) declined slightly during the period in question. 
Within the total of business investment, the dominant 
uptrend of the past year has been in inventory demand, 
which has increased about $14 billion—from liquidation 
at about an $8-billion rate early in 1958 to accumulation 
at about a $6-billion rate currently. All other compo- 
nents of business investment have expanded at least 
moderately. 


4 ee AMERICAN economy, as of the second 


Second-quarter Estimates 


The rapid rate of recovery in national output during 
the past few quarters has evidently been maintained in 
the current quarter. Judging from the pronounced 
uptrend in monthly retail sales, personal consumption 
for goods will be several billion dollars higher in the 
second quarter than in the first quarter. The figure for 
service outlays will doubtless also be somewhat higher. 
A total quarter-to-quarter gain in consumption of at 
least $4 billion appears to be indicated. 

A further advance in the total of private investment 


also seems probable in the second quarter. While new : 


construction activity has been about stationary for the 
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past several months, spending for producers’ durable 
equipment has evidently advanced slightly and the 
interest in inventory accumulation has not abated. 
However, the rate of increase in private investment, 
which dominated the recovery in its first year, owing to 
the rapidity with which inventory demand improved, 
has certainly slowed in the current quarter. 

Government purchases of goods and services—a third 
major sector of gross national product—appear to have 
advanced slightly in the second quarter, owing mainly 
to rising outlays of state and local governments. 

The trends in these components thus suggest that 
national product in the second quarter has advanced by 
roughly $10 billion over its first-quarter rate. This broad 
approximation is confirmed by the present trend of the 
monthly figures on personal income. Until recently in 
this recovery, the behavior of personal income was not a 
directly usable guide to the behavior of GNP, since a 
large part of the advance on the income side of the 
national accounts was occurring in corporate profits, 
which are not sensitively reflected in personal income. 
At present, the cyclical recovery in profits appears to be 
largely complete, and the change in personal income is 
thus more nearly an accurate guide to the behavior of 
national output. In any event, the level of personal in- 
come early in the second quarter was already about $7 
billion above its average rate in the first quarter and 
was still clearly rising. 

This still highly tentative estimate of the increase in 
national product in the second quarter should be inter- 
preted as reflecting some advance in prices of finished 
goods and services. Nevertheless, the bulk of it is evi- 
dently a real gain. The first quarter set a large number 
of new records in dollar aggregates. The second quarter 
seems likely to set a record for per capita incomes and 
living standards. In the second quarter of 1959, the 
American economy will have supplied more purchasing 
power per capita to 177 million people than it supplied 
to 172 million at the peak of the 1957 prosperity. 


Ratios and Proportions 


Despite rapid recovery in the general level of national 
output in the past year, a considerable margin for 
further growth seems still to be available. This is sug- 
gested by the various measures of United States indus- 
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trial capacity and the proportion now engaged in pro- 
duction (including the Federal Reserve’s calculation of 
raw material capacity and production). Similarly, while 
unemployment has been reduced by nearly 2 million 
from its recession peak of last June, a further reduction 
of about one-half million would be required to reduce 
the unemployment rate to the average level prevailing 
in the years 1955-1957. And the labor force itself can be 
expected to grow modestly over the next year. 

There is, in fact, some respectable evidence that the 
economy will now proceed to put to work at least a 
portion of those productive resources that are still idle. 
The vast majority of business economists now expect 
that general business conditions and markets will con- 
tinue to improve in the last half of this year, although 
perhaps at a rate somewhat slower than in the first half. 
This consensus rests on a small number of propositions: 


1. That the economy itself is now well balanced, and that 
no excesses presaging any imminent decline have yet ap- 
peared in any sector 

2. That the cash flow through the business sector is now 
high enough fo offer a persistent stimulus to plant and 
equipment expenditures and that these expenditures will be 
providing a general stimulus to business for the next several 
quarters 

3. That the level of business inventories is now unques- 
tionably low relative to the level of sales, and that inven- 
tory demand, while it may not exceed its present advanced 
rate, will remain in an accumulative phase throughout the 
remainder of this year 


The Strength in Capital Goods .. . 


A general stimulus to a further rise in total activity 
seems to be amply present in the capital goods indus- 
tries, which appear to have begun a broad improvement 
characteristic of this stage of business expansion. As of 
the end of May, the Department of Commerce series on 
anticipated business outlays for plant and equipment 
points to moderate further gains during the remainder 
of this year. It is widely expected that the next quar- 
terly survey in this series, which will be released around 
mid-June, will show a further strengthening of demand 
for capital goods. THz ConrERENCE Boarp’s survey of 
capital appropriations in manufacturing industries, re- 
ported for the first quarter elsewhere in this issue, indi- 
cates an important improvement in the rate of appro- 
priations compatible with a conspicuous advance in the 
spending rate for capital goods by late in the year. 

Even a very general estimate of the cash flow through 
the corporate sector currently offers very compelling 
evidence of the favorable influences playing on the 
trend of plant and equipment spending. Internal sources 
of funds are now running at a rate of approximately $35 


Machinery Man-hours: The Long Road Back 


SERVICE - 


25 INDUSTRY & Ny 
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In millions of production man-hours per week; not seasonally adjusted 
4 Metalworking machinery, engines and turbines, general industrial machinery, etc. 
Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; The Conference Board 


billion per year, or about $6 billion more than in 1957. 
At the same time, the rate of corporate outlays for plant 
and equipment is currently running about $4 billion less 
than in 1957. Even granting that substantially more 
corporate dollars are flowing into inventory now than in 
1957, it seems clear that corporate liquidity is in a 
strong rise, and that the availability of funds should 
create a favorable market for plant and equipment 
producers. 
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It is just as clear that the producers have ample 
resources of capacity and manpower to meet any pros- 
pective expansion of demand. With the exception of 
agricultural machinery producers, the machinery indus- 
try as a whole is now operating its plant substan- 
tially below levels prevailing in early 1957. Most nota- 
bly, the “‘general machinery” industry, which accounts 
for well over half of the machinery total, is still operat- 
ing at perhaps 20% below the rate prevailing in 1957, 
despite a recovery of about 15% since the trough in the 
summer of 1958. 

Both the cash and the capacity for additional activity 
in the machinery industry seem to be abundantly avail- 
able. Although some of the more compelling incentives 
to machinery ordering that existed in 1955 may not now 
be present, a considerable further advance in activity in 
this industry seems to be envisioned by virtually all 
analysts. 


- - - and in Inventory Demand 


Inventory-sales ratios have been among the more 
useful guides to the general business cycle of the postwar 
years. In each of the three postwar business cycles, 
inventories themselves seem to have been either the 
trigger of recession or the single most important com- 
pounder of recession. Analysts therefore can take con- 
siderable comfort from the fact that the present level of 
inventory-sales ratios is strongly suggestive of inventory 
accumulation for several quarters. 

For business in general, the $86 billion of total manu- 
facturing and trade inventories now represents a con- 
siderably lower proportion to sales than at any other 
time since 1955. Inventories of approximately $11 billion 
which are now held by durable goods retailers repre- 
sent a proportion of sales about equal to that prevailing 
prior to the onset of recession at the middle of 1957. 
While not strikingly low, inventories in this area are 
certainly no longer high in relation to sales. Among soft- 
goods retailers, the $13 billion of inventory presently 
held is notably low by any postwar experience. Even 
granting a secular decline in the relationship of inven- 
tories to sales in soft-goods retailing, the present ratio 
seems encouragingly low. 

In manufacturing, too, the inventory-sales ratio now 
points to further inventory accumulation. In soft-goods 
manufacturing, the present ratio is lower than at any 
time since early 1956 and considerably below the 
average level of the ratio in recent years. In hard-goods 
manufacturing, which is often taken to be the central 
core of business inventories, the presently held $29 bil- 
lion of stocks is considerably lower in relation to sales 


than the average that obtained in 1956 and 1957. It is © 


about equal to the average relationship in 1955, a period 
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that was followed by several quarters of accumulation. 

Within durable goods manufacturing industries, the 
inventory-sales ratios have been reduced sharply from 
their excessive levels of early 1958, and are no longer 
higher than they were at the preceding peak of mid- 
1957. In two cases—transportation equipment and ma- 
chinery—the present ratio is sharply lower than at 
mid-1957. In two other industries—primary metals and 
fabricated metals—the ratio is at about the level pre- 
vailing at the 1957 peak. Further accumulation seems 
suggested (as of March 31, the latest date for which 
industry figures are at hand) in the primary metals 
industry, whereas in fabricated metals the present level 
of the ratio appears to be normal. 

Inventory-sales ratios are, of course, a function of 
sales, as well as of the trend of inventories. However, in 
the absence of any sudden shock to selling rates, the 
tendency of inventories both in the durable goods manu- 
facturing industries and for business in general appears 
to be clearly upward. With this assurance of a favorable 
inventory environment, and with the assurance of at 
least moderate further expansion in the heavy industries 
producing machinery and equipment, business analysts 
have almost unanimously taken a favorable view of the 
probable trend of business in the remainder of this year. 


ALBERT T. SOMMERS 
Division of Business Analysis 


Business Forecasts 


General 


The First National Bank of Chicago Business and Economic 
Review (May)—“Corporate profits before taxes are estimated 
at about $50 billion for 1959. If this figure proves correct, it 
will represent a $13 billion gain over last year. Reflecting the 
general decline in business activity, corporate income before 
taxes dropped to $36.7 billion in 1958, down 15% from 1957. 
Because taxes declined less sharply than earnings, the final net 
income of business declined 17% from the preceding year and 
equaled $18 billion. This drop compares with a slight rise in 
income of most other sectors of the economy during the year. 

“Despite lower income, corporations maintained dividend 
payments last year near the record level of 1957. As a conse- 
quence, earnings retained by corporate business totaled only 
$5.7 billion, almost 40% less than in 1957 and the lowest 
amount since 1945. However, with charges for depreciation of 
facilities estimated at $22.5 billion in 1958 as compared with 
$20.0 billion in 1957, the funds derived from operations and 
available for corporate purposes equaled about $28 billion, 
only slightly less than in the preceding year. . . .” 

Dr. Gordon W. McKinley, director of economic and invest- 
ment research, Prudential Insurance Company of America 
(The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, May 21)—“‘T expect 
the following changes between the first and the fourth quar- 
ters of 1959: Inventory buying, down $1 billion; business 


[Continued on page 289] 


Growth in Farm Operators’ Income and Spending 


Cash Receipts from Marketings 
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Net Income from All Sources 


1937 - 1941 Wt 


AVERAGE 


1958. 


Total Expenditures 


1937 - 1941 LLL, 
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1958: 


BILLIONS  o $10 $20 $30 $40 


Cash receipts from marketings include government payments. Net income from farming is cash 
receipts from marketings plus nonmoney income and government payments, less farm 


production expenditures 
Sources: Department of Agriculture; The Conference Board 


farms and farm population over the past two 

decades might suggest a contraction in farmers’ 
aggregate purchasing power. Paradoxically, the farm 
market for producers’ and consumers’ goods and serv- 
ices has actually expanded as rapidly as the rest of the 
economy. 

The number of persons living on farms has receded 
by about one third (from 31 million to 21 million) since 
the late Thirties, and the number of farms has fallen 
off by a fourth (from 6.5 million to 4.7 million). But 
farmers bought about $40-billion worth of producers’ 
and consumers’ goods and services in 1958, compared 
with an annual average of $11.5 billion during the years 
1937-1941. Only a little over half of this 250% increase 
reflects higher prices. Valued at 1958 prices, total ex- 
penditures for family living and production in 1937—- 
1941 were about $26 billion. Hence, in real terms, farmers 
bought about 50% more last year than twenty years ago. 

Since the farm community today embraces substan- 
tially fewer farms, the gains are even more dramatic on 
a per farm basis. In 1958, about $8,500 was spent per 
farm for producers’ and consumers’ goods and services, 
nearly five times the 1937-1941 average of roughly 
$1,800. When adjusted for higher prices in the recent 
period, the real gain exceeds 100%. 

Farmers’ expenditures for production have risen from 


[Me SUBSTANTIAL decline in the number of 
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$6.3 billion a year for 1937-1941 to $24.3 billion in 1958, 
practically a fourfold expansion. Purchases of consumer 
goods over the same period have tripled from an esti- 
mated $5.2 billion to some $16.0 billion. Production 
costs today account for about 60% of total family spend- 
ing, as against 56% in 1937-1941. Yet a larger portion 
of total expenditures by farmers are spent off the farm. 
In 1937-1941 around 40% of total production outlays 
were for nonfarm goods and services,! compared with 
approximately 45% today. 

The significance of farmers as customers for nonfarm 
goods and services is substantial. Agriculture’s con- 
sumption of petroleum in recent years amounted to 
almost 15 billion gallons annually, about 10% of total 
national consumption. Its annual consumption of 
finished steel amounts to around 6.5 million tons, also 
some 10% of total United States consumption. And 
agricultural commodities account for 16% of the gross 
freight revenue of the transportation industry.” 

The era when the farm family was largely self-suf- 
ficient has passed. With greater specialization, higher 
incomes, and a shorter workweek, the farm family now 
relies more on resources outside the farm. Like her urban 
counterpart, the farm housewife makes fewer of her 
own clothes and buys more processed foods. (About 60% 
of the food consumed by farm families two decades ago 
came from their own farms; only 40% is home grown 
today.) Better transportation facilities, coupled with 
more leisure and more money, enable farm families to 
make frequent trips into town for shopping, dining, and 
recreation. 


HIGHER SPENDING AREAS 


The items of farm-family living expenditure that have 
displayed the sharpest gains since pre-World War II are 
recreation, medical care, and dwelling upkeep. A leading 
factor in the sharper rise for recreation is the relatively 
large number of television sets purchased by farm 
families in recent years. About 70% of farm families 
now own television sets (the proportion for the rest of 
the nation is about 85%). 

_The increase in farmers’ expenditures for medical care 
over the past fifteen years has outpaced most other 
farm-family consumption expenditures. Costs of medical 


1 Total operators’ expenditures less livestock, feed, seed, labor, 
taxes, mortgage interest and rent 


2 As calculated by the Department of Agriculture 
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care have risen somewhat more sharply than most other 
consumer items. Moreover, health insurance plans two 
decades ago were used by relatively few families; today 
over half of all farm families subscribe to some form of 
prepayment medical plan. 

The relatively large increase in expenditures for re- 
pairs and improvements of farm-operator dwellings 
reflects a sharper increase in construction costs as 
against most other consumer prices. Another factor may 
be that farmers did more of their own repairs and build- 
ing a generation ago. 

Net income per farm family has risen at a faster rate 
than for urban families, and so have farm consumption 
expenditures. Average expenditures for consumption by 
farm-operator families amount to approximately half of 
that of the city family, compared with about 30% be- 
fore World War II. 


INCOME GAINS 


The rise in farmers’ expenditures reflects the increase 
in their income. Cash receipts from farm marketings 
(including government payments) reached an all-time 
peak of $34.3 billion in 1958. This is 265% above the 
1937-1941 average in current dollars, and some 55% 
above that period in constant dollars. Realized net in- 
come! has risen in current dollars 165% from the 1937— 
1941 average, and 15% when adjusted for price changes 
(see chart). 

In addition to the income earned from farming, farm- 
operator families receive a substantial amount of off- 
farm income. In the last few years this form of income 
has totaled around $8 billion annually (compared with a 
rough estimate of $3 billion two decades ago). About 
80% of this income is earned by the farm operator, and 
the remainder by other members of the family. The bulk 
of the farm operators’ off-farm income is payment for 
working for others, for wages or salary. Other types of 
off-farm income include earnings from real estate rentals, 
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interest, dividends, transfer payments (veterans’ pen- 
sions, unemployment compensation, old-age pensions, 
etc.), and income from roomers and boarders. Off-farm 
income constitutes around 35% of total net income of 
farm families from all sources. About 45% of farm 
families receive at least half of their pretax money in- 
come from nonfarm sources. 


AGRICULTURE'S BALANCE SHEET 


The improvement in farmers’ financial condition is 
shown by the balance sheet of agriculture. As of January 
1, 1959, farm operators’ assets totaled $200.0 billion— 
$123.2 billion in real estate, $58.1 billion in nonreal- 
estate physical assets,? and $18.7 billion in financial 
assets.’ Their liabilities amounted to $22.6 billion, half 
of which was real-estate debt. As of January 1, 1940, 
their assets totaled $53.0 billion ($33.6 billion in real 
estate, $15.2 billion in other physical assets, and $4.2 
billion in financial assets), and liabilities were $10.0 
billion ($6.6 billion of which was real-estate debt). Farm 


[Continued on page 284] 


1 Cash receipts from marketings, plus government payments and 
nonmoney income, less production expenses 

2 Livestock, machinery and motor vehicles, crops stored on and off 
farms, and household furnishings and equipment 

3 Deposits and currency, United States savings bonds, and invest- 
ments in cooperatives 


Production Expenditures of Farm Operators 


Per Farm 
(Dollars) 
1937-1941 
Average 1958 


Total 
(Millions of dollars) 
1937-1941 
Average 1958 


Total production expenditures... 6,329 24,267 981 5,110 


Production expenses......... 5,557 20,693 862 4,357 
Current operating expenses! 4,360 17,755 676 3,739 
Feed purchased......... 836 4,450 130 937 
Livestock purchased... . . 463 2,450 72 516 
Seed purchased......... 194 542 30 114 
Fertilizer and lime...... 290 1,293 45 Q72 
Hired labor): 2. ...0.0.. 1,047 2,981 162 628 
Cash wages.......... 827 2,512 128 529 
Perquisites........... 220 469 34 99 
Repairs and operation of 
farm capital items. .. 824 3,590 128 756 
Service buildings and 
other structures..... 185 411 29 87 
Petroleum, fuel and oil. 346 1,511 54 318 
Other motor vehicle op- 
erations 4.2% fees 220 1,258 34 265 
Repairs on other farm 
machinery......... 73 410 11 86 
Miscellaneous.......... 106 2,454 109 517 
Property taxes........... 454 1,345 70 283 
Interest on farm mortgage 
C3 CoO) Hire ented eat ei 309 505 48 106 
Net rent to nonfarm land- 
OVO S ai foh ors he ha ors hse pis 434 1,088 67 229 
Capital expenditures........ 772 3,574 120 753 
Service buildings and other 
SEDUCEUTES> «saci cist sionals 104 834 16 176 
Automobiles............. 115 400 18 84 
Motor™ trueks\ ot see ac 83 497 13 105 
pLractors!a: S2ehts oe 204 570 32 120 
Other farm machinery and 
livestock equipment... .. 266 1,273 41 268 


1 Excludes depreciation 
Components may not add to totals due to rounding 
Source: Department of Agriculture 


Monthly survey of business opinion and experience 


COMPANY RELATIONS WITH RETIRED EXECUTIVES 


companies participating in this month’s survey 
regarding the merits of continued business ties 
with retired officers and their retention after retirement 
as consultants or members of internal committees. 
Many of the companies surveyed “have not worked 
out any formal arrangements for continuing relations 
with retired officers.”’ A frequent explanation is that the 
company has had little or no experience with executive 
retirement. In fact, one survey company in five has no 
living retired officers at the present time. Other firms 
report that they purposely have not formalized their 
policies and procedures in this regard and that each 
situation is handled on an individual basis. 


()cnes is divided among the 278 manufacturing 


CONTINUED SERVICE FOR OVER-AGE EXECUTIVES 


Responding executives hold widely divergent opinions 
with regard to the most effective ways in which a firm 
may continue to benefit from the experience and ability 
of over-age or retired officers. Some indicate that they 
strongly favor delayed retirement for officers still capa- 
ble of contributing to company affairs. These respond- 
ents often point out that they need not resort to con- 
sulting or other postretirement business arrangements 
with senior officers since they “‘get more or less the same 
result by allowing men to work beyond normal retire- 
ment dates when the value to the company seems to 
justify it.” As the president of a rubber company puts it: 
“We dislike the idea of forced retirement. We favor 
retaining active, healthy personnel but with reduced 
work loads and increased leave periods.” 

Delayed retirement is also possible under the “‘com- 
pulsory” retirement policies of a few reporting firms 
that permit continued employment in exceptional cases, 
despite the fact that executives have reached the com- 
pany’s prescribed retirement age. Thus a chemical 
company “has automatic retirement for all employees at 
sixty-five. However, any employee, may be asked to 
continue on a year-to-year basis at the invitation of the 
general executive committee. Normally speaking, very 
few employees are asked to continue in service beyond 
sixty-five unless they are highly skilled, their replace- 
ments scarce, or their background and knowledge of the 
business so invaluable that the company can ill afford 
to lose them.” 

One form of delayed retirement utilized by a few 
survey companies allows senior executives to continue 
in active service with new or altered responsibilities. In 
one instance, a metal product company reports that “‘we 
have carried one of our senior officers beyond retirement, 
working full time on special assignments. He retains his 


office, title, and continues as a member of our board, 
although he has none of his original duties and 
responsibilities.” 


THE “CLEAN BREAK” 


Once an executive actually retires, a number of 
responding companies prefer that he have no further 
duties connected with the corporation. For example, a 
petroleum company executive reports: 


“Our usual practice is to make a clean break when em- 

ployees are retired, and this applies to those who have been 
officers. There are, of course, certain informal relationships 
that are the result of associations formed over the years, but 
we do not particularly encourage them.” 
“To put it simply,” states another respondent, “‘we 
have no further contact with retired executives other 
than those which are purely social, such as Christmas 
parties and golf outings.” 

Frequently underlying the expressed preference of 
these companies for a “clean break”’ is the belief that the 
lingering presence of retired officers may “affect the 
morale of the younger men elected to replace them.” 
With regard to this problem, the president of a metal 
company makes the following observation: 


“We do not feel it advisable to continue active association 
with a retired executive, primarily since, without intending, 
he will have a restrictive effect on his successor. In most 
instances, the successor feels a personal responsibility to the 
individual whom he has replaced, his appointment very 
often having depended upon his favorable opinion. We wish 
the newly appointed executive to exercise his own good 
judgment and not to feel impelled to continue any previous 
practices. This freedom of action and attitude can be as- 
sured only if the retired executive is separated from the 
activity.” 


The reluctance of other survey respondents to assign 
postretirement responsibilities to their executives is 
based on the conviction that such men do not have the 
incentive to carry on. “It has been our experience,” 
writes the executive vice-president of one machinery 
firm, ‘that retired officers lose interest in the problems 
confronting the company and are not willing to devote 
the time required to solving such problems. It is better 
to terminate any close relationship when an officer 
retires in order to avoid the difficulties that usually arise 
in terminating or restricting such associations at a later 
time.” 

Holding a similar view is the president of a furniture 
manufacturing company, who comments: 
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“We have found that when an officer retires it is best for 

his retirement to be full and complete. You can’t live in two 

’ worlds at once and, when you retire, your new life should be 

full enough to absorb all your energy and interest. To retain 

an officer on a consulting or part-time basis is a mistake. 

An individual not devoting full time to company problems 

loses touch, and to bring him up to date on all phases of the 

operation is too time consuming. Since an officer is replaced 

at the time of retirement, there actually should be no 
further need for his services.” 


Nevertheless, other participating companies empha- 
size that they “welcome the presence of retired officers 
and directors for the experience and judgment they can 
contribute.” Some of these same firms share the belief 
that such continuing relationships with retired officers 
“‘must be well planned” and “established selectively.” 


RETIRED OFFICERS AS CONSULTANTS 


One half of the survey participants having officers 
currently on retired status have consultant arrange- 
ments with some of these executives. A few firms that 
have not customarily employed retired officers as con- 
sultants say they are now considering this possibility or 
else have entered into consulting agreements with 
certain officers to take effect when these men retire. 

The specific arrangements and circumstances under 
which a retired officer may be consulted differ widely 
among the reporting companies. A minority of the 
survey companies report that they consult only “occa- 
sionally” and “informally” with their retired officers. 
Most of these firms indicate that the consultative 
services they have required of retired officers have been 
“of short duration.” Thus, in the case of a food com- 
pany, “it is informally understood that retired officers 
may be invited to contribute their experience on special 
occasions.”’ A more extended arrangement is reported by 
a machinery firm whose “vice-president and chief 
engineer informally agreed that when he retired he 
would remain available for consultation. We have 
availed ourselves of his services in this capacity. He 
makes regular trips to the factory and has even con- 
tinued to do some machinery design work at his home.” 

Still other companies indicate that they “have found 
it advisable from time to time to enlist the services of 
retired officers on an informal basis for special project 
work.” Under such informal arrangements, the con- 
sultant is often reported to be compensated on a per 
diem or lump-sum basis. : 


FORMAL CONSULTING AGREEMENTS 


The firms surveyed most often indicate that they 
have entered into formal consulting agreements with 
retired officers. Some of these officers are retained as 
consultants for work on specific assignments, in which 
case “the length of time of the agreement, the number 


of hours that the officer will be available, the areas of 


work, and the rate of compensation” may be defined 
rather precisely. 
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In certain reported instances, retired officers are given 
consulting assignments which stem directly from the 
work in which they were engaged as active employees. 
For example, an instrument company, following the 
retirement of its treasurer, “made special arrangements 
to retain him as an active consultant on tax matters and 
to do the actual work of preparing our corporate tax 
returns.”” Sometimes “retired officers or directors are 
retained on a consulting basis where such officers or 
directors have been working on a particular program 
which may not have been completed prior to retirement.” 

Still other executives have returned as consultants for 
the sole purpose of undertaking a single, special assign- 
ment. Thus an agreement limited to a single project was 
negotiated by one participating rubber company with 
its retired executive vice-president “under which he was 
to survey the company’s present management develop- 
ment program and formulate recommendations designed 
to improve the methods and procedures for discovering, 
developing, evaluating, and utilizing managerial person- 
nel in the employment of the company.” 

A few respondents report the use of annual consulting 
contracts which define the specific responsibilities of the 
retired officer and are subject to renewal each year at the 
pleasure of the company. Such a contract is described 
by the president of a chemical company as follows: 


“We have one formal consulting agreement with a retired 
officer and expect to enter into another one shortly. These 
agreements run for one year and are subject to renewal only 
upon approval by the board of directors on the anniversary 
date of the agreement. The nature of the matters to be fol- 
lowed by the consultant is spelled out, and compensation is 
established by the president and executive vice-president in 
accordance with the nature of the work to be performed 
and taking into account the retired officer’s pension and his 
salary at the time of retirement. The annual consulting fee 
is not subject to increase from year to year, but on two 
occasions an additional sum has been paid at the year end 
to recognize extraordinary achievement. This is, however, 
treated entirely separately from our fund available for con- 
tingent extra compensation for active executives.” 


Another type of agreement, employed by one manu- 
facturer, “is for a five-year period and specifically sets 
forth the service to be rendered the company in a con- 
sulting capacity, including the number of days of work 
per year, periods during the year in which such work is 
to be performed, and termination in the event of pro- 
longed inability to render such service.” 


STAND-BY CONSULTANTS 


Many survey companies report that they have 
entered into formal consulting agreements which impose 
no specific responsibilities upon their retired officers, 
who merely agree to “‘consult with the corporation in an 
advisory capacity when requested and at reasonable 
and convenient times and places.” Such an agreement 
is often reported to be made well in advance of an 
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executive’s actual retirement, and in some cases it is 
embodied in the officer’s employment contract with the 
firm. 

One type of stand-by agreement, whose use by survey 
participants is reported more frequently than any other 
consulting arrangement, remains in effect for a specified 
number of years and is not subject to renewal. Most of 
these agreements run for terms ranging from three to 
ten years, with five-year contracts being mentioned 
most often by survey respondents. An exceptional con- 
tract reported by one company stipulates that the agree- 
ment will remain in effect for the rest of the officer’s life. 

Most of these agreements stipulate that the officer 
will become eligible for a specified retainer fee immedi- 
ately and automatically upon his retirement. Payments 
are often described as being “a fixed monthly amount” 
or “a specific yearly fee” during the period set forth in 
the contract. However, the consultant’s compensation 
in a few reported cases is based partly upon the actual 
time that he may work in that capacity. 


Deferred Compensation Plans 


In many instances, the specific arrangements for re- 
taining an executive as a stand-by consultant are part 
of the company’s deferred compensation plan. In such a 
case, “one of the conditions for earning the unpaid 
instalments of compensation awards is that the former 
employee make himself available to consult with the 
company upon request, at reasonable times and upon a 
reasonable basis.” 

An additional condition frequently included is that 
the officer will not engage in competition with the 
company during the period of the contract. 


Typical Agreements 


Following are examples of some of the stand-by con- 
sulting arrangements described by survey respondents: 


“We have formal consulting agreements with senior re- 
tired officers, which usually run for a period of about five 
years. In return for a stipulated annual fee, the officers 
agree that they will refrain from entering into any competi- 
tive fields and also that they will be available for consulta- 
tion services with the company, if so requested.” 


* * 


“Tn general, our consulting agreements with a few retired 
officers provide for consulting services, if requested, and 
prohibit competitive activities. They run for a term of five 
or ten years, providing an annual stipend, plus any expenses 


incurred.” 
* * * 


“We have just adopted formal consulting agreements for 
three of our senior officers who will retire within the next 
five or ten years. The arrangements are that they can be 
called for consulting services within a period not to exceed 
five years beyond our retirement date, which is age sixty- 
five. During the consulting period, they will be compensated 
either at the full salary rate at the time of retirement or 
some portion thereof, depending upon the extent to which 


their services are required. In case their services are not 
required at all, then the compensation is 20% to 30% of their 
last salary rate before retirement.” 

ae 


“In the formal consulting agreement with one of our re- 
tired officers, he agrees to undertake any business connected 
with our company which he is physically capable of doing 
and which does not exceed three months annually in dura- 
tion. We are, of course, committed to pay such expenses as 
he may incur in the exercise of his consulting work. And if 
we insist on his return from a vacation or trip away from 
home, we are required to pay him an additional daily fee.” 


Renewable Agreements 


One form of consulting agreement employed by sev- 
eral survey firms requires that the retired officer remain 
on call as a consultant, but the arrangement is subject 
to renewal on a year-to-year basis. For example, a 
foundry reports that its “formal consulting agreements 
with certain retired officers are on an annual basis and 
are subject to review by the board of directors annually. 
Those retained as consultants perform services for the 
company as may be specifically requested from time to 
time, but no regular duties are involved.” Some firms 
reporting the use of such agreements indicate that they 
are made “with a general understanding that the agree- 
ment will be continued, subject to the relationship 
working out satisfactorily,” with a few companies set- 
ting a limit on the number of times the agreement may 
be extended. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE FOR RETIRED OFFICERS 


Only one eighth of the firms surveyed appoint retired 
officers to internal committees or invite them to partici- 
pate in some way in committee activities. 

Some of the companies whose retired officers are 
regularly engaged in committee work point out that 
these men are either directors sitting on committees of 
the board, or consultants who are serving committees 
in an advisory capacity. A number of other firms that 
have asked retired executives to accept membership on 
committees emphasize that such assignments are made 
only infrequently and “in exceptional cases where an 
ex-officer’s knowledge, background, and experience with 
regard to a particular subject is needed.” 

The employment contracts that a few survey com- 
panies hold with present executives provide for possible 
committee work after retirement. For example, in the 
contractual arrangement that a lumber company has 
with its principal executive officers, “they may be re- 
quested after they retire to serve on internal committees, 
to participate on advisory committees, or to undertake 
other duties that may be assigned them by the chairman 
of the board or the president of the company. Provision 
is made for extra compensation for such duties.” 

Among the majority of companies that do not allow 
retired executives to sit on committees, some have 
policies prohibiting this practice to ensure that retired 
officers “completely sever their relationship with the 
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company.” But others indicate that “there is no rule 
which would prevent such an appointment.” One such 
firm adds that “from the company’s point of view, 
there have been instances where we would have strongly 
desired this relationship, but no retired officer has 
wanted to retain a steady work load or to participate on 
a regular committee.” 


CORPORATE REPORTS TO RETIRED OFFICERS 


One half of the survey participants “try to keep 
retired officers informed about the business” by sending 
them corporate information and reports on a regular 
basis. Many companies that report making no special 
effort in this direction observe that certain of their 
retired executives are already recipients of company 
information either as directors or shareholders. 

Some respondents restrict materials sent to retired 
officers to “published information” of a general nature, 
while a lesser number indicate that their executives are 
given confidential company data on a regular basis after 
their retirement. In fact, a few companies report that 
“retired officers usually receive the same reports they 
were accustomed to receive when they were active.” 
Still other respondents indicate that they supply con- 
fidential information only to those officers who were 
formerly directors of the company. 

The reports mentioned most frequently by respond- 
ents as being distributed to retired executives are the 
corporation’s financial, sales, or operating statements. 
For example, among the reports mailed to retired 
executives of one paper company are “monthly financial 
statements; 7.e., income, balance sheet, and other re- 
lated statements in condensed form.” 

Several survey participants furnish their executives 
after retirement with the corporation’s annual report 
and other interim reports prepared regularly for the 
firm’s stockholders. In a number of cases, retired officers 
receive some or all company publications of a general 
nature, such as copies of “house organs,” “published 
reports,” “speeches,” “statements by company offi- 
cials,”” or other reports “that are a matter of public 
record.” 

Only a very few of the responding companies supple- 
ment by correspondence the information sent to their 
ex-officers. This practice is reported by a machinery 
producer whose “retired officers occasionally receive a 
personal letter from an executive of the company to 
keep them informed on current developments, in which 
case we act only to the extent that we believe their 
interest might warrant”; a chemical company ‘“‘sends 
annual stockholder reports regularly to retired officers, 
and the chairman of the board generally writes a per- 
sonal letter to accompany the reports.” 

A scattering of companies indicate that their retired 
executives sometimes receive further briefings on com- 
pany affairs in conversations with active officers. In this 
connection, the president of a petroleum company 
reports: 
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“Most of our retired officers visit the office when they are 
in town, and present executives make a point of calling upon 
a retired officer when they are in the area where he resides. 
On such occasions, present officers and executives will dis- 
cuss important current developments in the company and in 
the industry. As will be easily recognized, it is difficult to 
keep retired officers continuously in touch with our opera- 
tions, as a great deal of day-to-day background information 
is necessary if they are able to evaluate current operations 
in the light of business, economic, social, and political condi- 
tions which are complex and constantly changing.” 


FACILITIES FOR RETIRED OFFICERS 


One fourth of the responding companies indicate that 
they regularly provide some or all of their retired execu- 
tives with office space or stenographic assistance after 
retirement. A few of the firms offering such facilities add 
that every one of their retired officers is being retained 
at present either as a director or a consultant for the 
company. 

Several participating companies furnish office space 
and help to any of their retired executives who want 
them. But only a small minority of the respondents 
describe such conveniences as including private offices 
or private secretaries. More often, the facilities offered 
are similar to those reported by a machinery company 
which provides ‘“‘a reasonable amount of office space 
and stenographic help to retired officers” but which 
“does not provide a private office for the exclusive use 
of any one retired officer.”’ Other companies report that 
they have “‘several ‘spare offices’ available on a stand- 
by basis for the use of executives on visits or trips to 
our headquarters city. Retired officers are afforded the 
use of these facilities, and stenographic help is available.” 

The conveniences available to retired executives of 
a metal company are described by a member of the 
firm’s retirement board: 


“We provide office space and stenographic service at our 
central office for former executives now retired. We have a 
suite of offices consisting of two rooms furnished with three 
desks each, one room set up as a lounge with easy chair, 
divans, etc., and a room for a stenographer and files. The 
desks are available to all the retirees invited to use these 
facilities and are kept unlocked. We request the retirees not 
to keep personal records or papers in these desks. And the 
desks are not assigned to any one person. We provide indi- 
vidually locked file drawers to the retiree so requesting 
such facilities for the maintenance of personal records. 

“One matter of interest which we have observed: in using 
the offices made available to them, the retired officers invari- 
ably go to the offices containing desks. They make very 
little use of the office which is furnished with easy chairs and 
divans, but which contains no desks. The explanation given 
is that after having spent thirty-five to forty-five years 
behind a desk, a man feels better sitting at a desk, particu- 
larly in the office, than in a lounge chair. Thus anyone 
establishing facilities for retired officers may want to give 
consideration to this point in making their arrangements.” 


In a few instances, survey participants say they pro- 
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vide special facilities only to certain of their highest- 
ranking retirees. For example, a hardware manufacturer 
“provides office space and stenographic help only to 
retired presidents or chairmen of the board.” A petro- 
leum company furnishes similar conveniences “only if 
they were previously directors.” 

The retired executives of a very few reporting com- 
panies are expected to pay for all or certain of the office 
facilities they require. An oil company, for example, 
“provides a room in which retired officers may rent 
office space if they desire. Only a very few avail them- 
selves of this arrangement.” In the case of one chemical 
producer, “the practice is to provide a retired vice- 
president, upon request, with the equivalent of one and 
one-half offices and appurtenances therefor, rent free. 
This provides space for the retired officer and a stenog- 
rapher who is hired by and at the expense of the retired 
officer. Not all of our retired vice-presidents are taking 
advantage of this practice.” 

While three fourths of the companies surveyed do not 
make office space or stenographic service regularly 
available to their retirees, several of these firms are will- 
ing to give their retired officers access to stenographic 
service “on an incidental or irregular basis” or ‘“‘under 


special circumstances for temporary needs.” Thus a 


steel executive believes that “it would not be practical 
to reserve office space for the probably infrequent use of 
our retired officers, but we would be very happy to 
furnish stenographic help if there were a request for it.” 
Similarly, an office equipment manufacturer notes that 
“sometimes a retired officer requests some help in corre- 
spondence, and we are always glad to furnish him with 
this service—but this is infrequent.”” And a food com- 
pany reports providing office space and/or stenographic 
help in “certain temporary situations involving retired 
officers—for example, in connection with a community 
project, Red Cross drive, etc.” 

A number of respondents state that they are following 
definite company policy in not furnishing office space or 
stenographic help to executive retirees. But many more 
explain that their lack of such facilities is “not because 
of any stated policy, but simply because we have never 
received any requests nor found any reason for providing 


them.” 


FACILITIES FOR OUTSIDE DIRECTORS 


About nine tenths of the survey participants provide 
neither office space nor stenographic assistance for the 
use of the company’s outside directors. The most fre- 
quent explanation is simply that they “have not found 
it necessary.” As one steel executive puts it, “these men 
are regularly engaged in their own business affairs, and 
consequently would have no need for outside office space 
or stenographic help.” Several companies indicate, how- 
ever, that “such services would be readily made avail- 
able to our directors if required.” 

Typical of the survey firms that do offer these facili- 
ties is an oil company which reports that “‘oflice space 


and stenographic assistance are provided to outside 
directors to the extent required at the time such direc- 
tors attend board meetings.” The need for such assist- 
ance to outside directors is often termed “modest” or 
*“{nfrequent,” and none of the reporting companies 
describes extensive arrangements in this connection. 


Ear L. Barry 
G. Cuark THomPson 
Division of Business Practices 


Agriculture as Buyer 
[Continued from page 279] 


operators’ equities (assets minus liabilities) have soared 
from $43.0 billion in 1940 to $177.4 billion today, a more 
than fourfold increase. On a per farm basis, farm opera- 
tors’ equities have jumped from approximately $6,800 
in 1940 to around $37,000 currently. 


IMPACT ON ECONOMY 


Despite the considerable decline in number of farms, 
farm population, and number of farm workers, the farm 
sector has expanded at a pace with the rest of the 
economy. The economic impact of the agricultural 
market on the United States economy is relatively as 
great today as it was two decades ago. Farmers’ ex- 
penditures for goods and services have quadrupled from 
the 1937-1941 level, a gain approximately equal to the 
growth in gross national product. This is particularly 
remarkable since the number of workers in the rest of 
the economy has risen considerably, in contrast to a 
sizable decline in farm employment. As a source of de- 
mand for goods and services, agriculture is hardly a 


declining industry. 


SuHirLeY S. HorrMan 
Division of Business Analysis 


Business Bookshelf 


Management in a Rapidly Changing Economy—Essays, written 
for businessmen, on a wide range of management problems; 
and on the current and prospective environment. Among 
the articles are several on “Forces That Are Shaping the 
Future” and “Basic Tools for the Manager of Tomorrow.” 
Edited by Dan H. Fenn. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1958, 339 pages. $5.00. 


What Makes Women Buy—An examination of the psycholog- 
ical and cultural influences that motivate women in their 
roles as consumers. By Janet L. Wolff. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1958, 294 pages. $6.00. 


Population in Its Human Aspects—A textbook of demography, 
with emphasis on the quantity and quality of population. 
By Harold A. Phelps and David Henderson. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1958, 512 pages. $6.00. 


Marketing in Transition—A group of readings in marketing de- 
signed for the college student of marketing and the market- 
ing practitioner that mark the changes which have taken 
place in the field over the.past ten years. Edited by Alfred L. 
Seelye. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958, 337 pages. $4.50. 
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MERGERS AND MARKET SIZE—2. GEOGRAPHIC DIMENSIONS 


An examination of actual cases before the courts reveals a wide diversity of 

economic factors that may be considered in determining the geographic market 

that may be affected by a consummated or projected merger. What functional 

and time dimensions of a market may be considered in a merger case? And 
what units of measurement may be employed to determine its size? 


tomers, or suppliers of an acquiring or acquired 

company will not settle questions arising from 
the identification of the “section of the country” —or the 
geographic market—that may be relevant in a merger 
case. Nor are there clear-cut rules for determining the 
geographic stretch of the law. 

A geographic market need not be so broad as the total 
area in-which an acquiring or acquired company was 
selling; nor need it be so narrow and fragmented that 
two companies appear not to encounter each other—or 
to encounter each other only peripherally—when the 
facts are otherwise. The relevant area will normally 
- vary with the product and with the areas in which third 
companies may be affected: 


\ SIMPLE LIST of addresses of competitors, cus- 


“What constitutes a section will vary with the nature of 
the product. Owing to the differences in the size and char- 
acter of markets, it would be meaningless, from an economic 
point of view, to attempt to apply for all products a uniform 
definition of section, whether such a definition were based 
upon miles, population, income, or any other unit of meas- 
urement. A section which would be economically significant 
for a heavy, durable product, such as large machine tools, 
might well be meaningless for a light product, such as 
milk.”! 


Practical Considerations 


The geographic dimensions of the market may, there- 
fore, take any shape or form, regardless of whether 
boundaries correspond to standard lines on a map. 
There is nothing sacred about city, state, regional, or 
national units as such: 


“An economically significant area in an industry cannot 
be determined with the precision of a surveyor. In consider- 


This is the second of three articles on the general subject 
of market relativity and the merger act. The first article, 
introducing the subject and dealing with product 
dimensions of markets, appeared in the April issue. The 
third will deal with factors other than market dimensions 
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ing the anticompetitive consequences of a merger there is 
nothing sacred about the boundary lines of a state. The 
impact may manifest itself in an appreciable segment of a 
market which may coincide with a political subdivision of a 
state, a combination of states or the nation.’”” 


There are, accordingly, no abstract rules for determin- 
ing whether a national or regional market or both is 
appropriate.* It may be noted that national markets 
have been the markets in question in approximately half 
of the cases analyzed here: Hamilton Watch, Farm 
Journal, Brown Shoe and du Pont (General Motors); 
while regional or local markets are involved in the 
American Crystal, Crown, and Maryland and Virginia 
cases. Both national and regional markets are involved 
in the Bethlehem case. 


Insulation and Overlap 


Total insulation of the geographic market from all 
other geographic markets is not necessary. In the Crown 
case, for example, although some census coarse papers 
came into the eleven western states from other areas and 
some were shipped out of thearea by producers located 
there, this region was, according to the commission, the 
appropriate market for determining the effects of the 
Crown-St. Helens merger. The commission therefore 
refused to find that the appropriate area was the United 
States as a whole or even the territory west of the 
Mississippi, as urged by Crown. The commission noted 


10S. v. Bethlehem, op. cit., page 74,665. For full citations see 
footnotes in April Business Record, page 192 

2 U.S. v. Bethlehem, op. cit., page 74,671 

3Jn the Scott matter, the commission attorney had argued that 
Scott’s markets are national. Scott had urged that freight barriers and 
other competitive factors make competition regional. The hearing 
examiner agreed with Scott, but the commission, on review, was not 
so sure. In remanding the case to the hearing examiner, the commis- 
sion overruled his findings and instructed him to look further into the 
“section of the country” aspect of the case, on the ground that (a) 
Scott and its leading competitors are doing business throughout the 
United States, (b) the acquisition of a West Coast pulp mill was made 
in part to put Scott on a more secure national footing, and (c) Scott’s 
advertising appeal is directed to the whole nation and its success 
appears to be tied to its national merchandising efforts. The com- 
mission noted the possible relevance of freight barriers, but held that 
their meaning in the specific case remained to be determined. Final 
resolution of this issue must await further trial of the case 
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that 85% of St. Helens’ and a substantial proportion of 
Crown’s census coarse papers and paper products were 
sold in the eleven western states; it also noted that 
relatively little census coarse paper comes into the area 
from outside, because of the preferences of purchasers 
and particularly because of the cost of shipping over 
long distances.1 

Geographic markets may be both broad and narrow 
in a given case, with some areas overlapping others. In 
the Bethlehem case, for example, the geographic market 
for certain products is the United States as a whole and 
for others it is each of the following: the United States 
as a whole; the northeastern quadrant of the United 
States; Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York; 
Michigan and Ohio; Michigan; Ohio.? 


Factors Taken into Account 


The geographic locale in which the effects of a merger 
are determined is not an abstract political or economic 
unit but an area (or areas) where there may be sub- 
stantial effects on the operations of third companies. 
The following discussion is not designed to present de- 
finitive tests but to indicate the range of factors that 
have been considered pertinent to the definition of the 
geographic dimensions of the market in different cases. 


1. Actual and potential sales areas. The geographic mar- 
ket may be the area in which the greater part of an 
acquiring or acquired company’s sales are made or it 
may be a broader area where one or the other may sell 
in the future. The court noted in the Bethlehem decision, 
for example, that: 

“.. . section 7 is intended to protect buyers as well as 
competing sellers. Therefore, section of the country must be 
determined with respect to both buyers and sellers. The 
determination must be made on the basis of not only where 
the companies have in the past made sales, but also on the 
basis of where potentially they could make sales and where 
buyers could reasonably turn to them as alternative sub- 
stantial sources of supply.” [Emphasis supplied]* 


2. Area of principal sales effort. If a company concen- 
trates its principal sales efforts in an area and if third 
companies may be substantially affected there, such an 
area has been considered an appropriate market. 

In the American Crystal case a ten-state area along 
the Mississippi River (the River Territory) was found to 
be the area in which the acquiring and acquired com- 
pany had concentrated principal sales efforts. This area 
is bordered by cane sugar refineries, including Colonial 
(the cane sugar manufacturing subsidiary of the acquir- 
ing company) at one end, and by beet sugar refineries, 
including American Crystal, at the other. The court 
said: 

“The demand for sugar in that area constitutes a natural 
locus of distribution for these refineries. For, to maximize 


1Jn the matter of Crown Zellerbach, op. cit., page 4 
2U.S. v. Bethlehem, op. cit., page '74,671 
3 U.S. v. Bethlehem, op. cit., page '74,668 


profits, sellers try to make heavy sales in the high return 
local area surrounding their plants, where freight is only a 
minor factor, and then dispose of the rest of their production 
by penetrating into more distant territories which are often 
the home areas of other competitors. 


“Thus it is proper to take the ten-state River Territory 
as one geographical market because the impact of freight 
rates on sugar prices separates this territory from adjoining 
areas. It is difficult for East and West Coast plants to 
participate in the ten-state River Territory. Low-cost 
transportation is not generally available from these loca- 
tions. 

“On the other hand, Central Western beet as well as 
Gulf Coast cane refiners sell heavily in this area. The Gulf 
Coast cane refiners, such as Colonial, are able to penetrate 
into this area through the use of low-cost transportation 
available in the form of barge and private truck shipments. 
Thus, the ten-state River Territory, being the natural sell- 
ing area of Colonial and Crystal, is a proper section in 
which to determine the effects of a merger of these two 
refiners.’ 


Similarly, in the Crown case, the commission found 
that the eleven western states were an appropriate mar- 
ket for Crown, St. Helens, and their principal competi- 
tors because of the high proportion of St. Helens’ and 
Crown’s sales in the area and the low proportion of 
imports of the relevant products from outside the area: 


“In 1952, 85% of St. Helens’ domestic sales were in the 
eleven western states. . . . [Crown] also sold 80% to 85% of 
its products comparable to those produced by St. Helens in 
the eleven western states. . . . Sales of the papers involved 
in this proceeding in the eleven western states from pro- 
ducers outside this area were relatively insignificant. The 
record shows that western supplies of the relevant coarse 
papers and the products into which they are converted have 
come primarily from western mills.’” 


3. Areas where trade in a product is affected by trade in 
that product in other areas. In the Bethlehem decision, the 
court noted that if a change in the price of products in 
one area affects prices of these products in another area, 
both may be included in a single geographic market. 
In applying this criterion the court ruled that the mar- 
ket for iron and steel products was nationwide and that 
there were also regional markets where the impact of 
the prospective Bethlehem-Youngstown merger might 
be felt. 

The court noted that the appropriate regional markets 
are closely interrelated: 


‘All these regional markets are so interrelated that what 
happens in one has a direct effect in the others, and none is 
so separate that the buyers and sellers are not concerned 
with prices and supply and demand in the others.’”* 


__ 4, Areas in which either company is a substantial alterna- 
tive source of supply for buyers. Perhaps the most signifi- 


1 American Crystal Sugar v. Cuban-American Sugar, op. cit., page 
73,013 

2 In the matter of Crown Zellerbach, op. cit., page 4 

3 U.S. v. Bethlehem, op. cit., page 74,669 
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cant of all the factors favoring focus on a nationwide 
market as one of the relevant markets in the Bethlehem 
decision was the fact that the court found both Bethle- 
hem and Youngstown to be substantial alternative 
sources of supply for buyers across the nation. Together 
they account for a substantial share of the total demand 
for steel products. 


While acknowledging that the national steel market 
is not the same kind of market as the market for 
cigarettes, the court noted that competitive standards 
in all consuming steel centers outside the highly indus- 
trialized northeast are so dependent upon, and influ- 
enced by, what happens in the dominant northeast 
quadrant that they should be analyzed together. 


5. Areas where either company is an effective competitor. 
The relevant geographic areas are normally regions in 
which a company is an effective competitor. This means 
that although the geographic market may cover only the 
areas closest to a company’s plants, it may be wider if 
one or both companies make substantial sales of the 
relevant products in areas distant from its plants. 

In the Bethlehem case, for example, Bethlehem had 
urged that the appropriate areas were the eastern, mid- 
continent, and western sections of the United States, 
since its own plants are located in the eastern and 
western sections and Youngstown’s are in the mid- 
continent sections. It argued that the high cost of 
transportation makes these areas separate geographic 
markets. 

The court disagreed, finding that the facts did not 
support this tripartite division: in 1955, Bethlehem 
shipped over 2 million tons of “common finished steel 
products” into the mid-continent area—4.9% of total 
industry shipments; in the same year, Youngstown 
shipped close to 3 million tons into the area—6.7% of 
total industry shipments. Thus, although Bethlehem is 
without capacity in the mid-continent and all Youngs- 
town’s capacity is located there, both, said the court, are 
“effective competitors” in the area. The court further 
pointed out that Bethlehem’s shipments of “common 
finished steel products” into the area exceeded the ingot 
capacity of such large local steel companies as Granite 
City, McLouth, Ford, Detroit, Laclede, Northwestern, 
and International Harvester. Bethlehem’s shipments 
into the area were also greater than the ingot capacity 
of seventy-four of the eighty-four companies with any 
ingot capacity in the United States. 

In rejecting Bethlehem’s theory of the geographic 
dimensions of the market, the court pointed out that 
freight absorption is normal in the iron and steel indus- 
try, a higher proportion of freight costs being borne by 
suppliers in time of surplus and by buyers in time of 
shortage. This method of shifting the freight burden 
with changes in supply and demand permits long hauls 
of iron and steel products, and nullifies, according to the 
court, the theory that the appropriate geographic mar- 


10S. v. Bethlehem, op. cit., page 74,670 
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ket is necessarily that surrounding the plants of each 
company. 

6. Role of freight barriers. When freight costs represent 
a substantial share of the cost of a product, freight bar- 
riers may play a role in the determination of the geo- 
graphic market. But while proof of such barriers may be 
relevant in separating the central market from peri- 
pheral markets, it is not controlling. 

In the American Crystal and Crown cases, freight bar- 
riers played an important part in the determination that 
the River Territory and the eleven western states were 
relevant geographic markets. 

On the other hand, the existence of freight costs can- 
not be used to fragment markets in such a way that an 
acquiring and acquired company appear to be noncom- 
petitive when this is, in fact, not the case. In the 
Bethlehem decision, for example, the court noted that 
the existence of higher freight costs for Bethlehem than 
for Youngstown when shipping into the mid-continent 
area does not justify a finding that the eastern and mid- 
continent areas are separate markets since, among other 
things, Bethlehem sold two thirds as much as Youngs- 
town in the mid-continent area. 

Thus, whereas freight costs may be relevant to 
determination of a market, their significance depends 
not on their existence or their size, but on how they 
function and the extent to which they operate to 
insulate buyers and sellers in one area from buyers and 
sellers in another. 

Like the criteria for the product market, therefore, 
the factors entering into the determination of the 
geographic market are practical rather than theoretical, 
are tailored to specific cases, and tend to reflect the 
realities of geographic competition rather than legal or 
economic abstraction. Taken together, the factors indi- 
cate that any geographic area where an acquisition 
makes, or may make, a substantial competitive differ- 
ence is an appropriate one for scrutiny. The areas 
closest to a company’s plants may be relevant if compe- 
tition there is affected. But a showing that competition 
is not substantially affected in such an area will not 
validate an acquisition if there may be substantial 
competitive effects elsewhere. 


FUNCTIONAL DIMENSIONS 


Only the product and geographic dimensions of the 
market are specified in the merger act, but it is apparent 
that the trade levels examined will also influence assess- 
ment of the effects of a merger. In most decisions this 
dimension is implicit rather than explicit. It enters, for 
instance, into the specification of the product line or 
into methods of measuring market shares, rank stand- 
ing, or concentration. It may become part of the 
examination of the impact of a merger once the product 
and the geographic markets have been determined. 
Regardless of the degree of specificity with which the 
functional dimensions of the market are defined, they 
cannot fail to influence the shape of a decision. 
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In the du Pont (General Motors) decision, the defini- 
tion of the functional market is joined directly to the 
definition of the product market; e.g., automobile finishes 
and fabrics. Companies affected are primarily manufac- 
turers of such finishes and fabrics who may have found 
the General Motors market narrowed by reason of 
du Pont’s preeminent position there.1 

In the Bethlehem decision, functional markets play a 
relatively limited role, since the court’s concern was 
primarily with the industry as a whole and particularly 
with the market for ingot and a series of fabricated 
products. But in its appraisal of the competitive impact 
of the prospective acquisition of Youngstown, the court 
examined “vertical”? as well as “horizontal” effects, 
noting that since Bethlehem is integrated into some 
fabricating fields not occupied by Youngstown: 


“There are small independent fabricators of steel, com- 
petitors of Bethlehem, who would be deprived of the avail- 
ability of Youngstown as a substantial source of supply.” 


“These small independent competitors of Bethlehem 
would also be deprived of Youngstown as a market for 
varieties of their products which are also made by sie as 
hem but not by Youngstown... .’” 


Similarly, in the Crown case the functional market 
plays a limited but critical role, since the effects of the 
acquisition of St. Helens by Crown on western jobbers 
and converters of census coarse papers and paper 
products come under special study. In the American 
Crystal case, the markets for industrial and household 
sugar are examined separately, since there appears to 
be higher interchangeability of beet and cane sugar in 
the industrial than in the household market. 

In the Maryland and Virginia case, Maryland and 
Virginia’s sales to dairies and sales by dairies to con- 
sumers and particularly to the government are each 
examined separately. This is of importance, since 
Embassy, the acquired company, had relatively larger 
sales to the government than to milk consumers 
generally. 

Regardless, therefore, of whether the functional mar- 
ket is specified explicitly or implicitly, it may represent 
a critical dimension for measurement of market shares 
or for identification of the kinds of third companies 
that may be affected by an acquisition, or both. Sig- 
nificant statistics concerning a merger may, and usually 
will, vary widely with the trade levels examined. 


THE TIME PERIOD 


While the years for which company and market infor- 
mation are examined will obviously influence findings, 
there is little trace in the decisions of argument concern- 
ing the relevance of information for different years to 
specific case problems. 

When an acquisition has not yet taken place or when 
accumulation of stock is in process, the period con- 
sidered is the years prior to completion of the acquisi- 


tion. When an acquisition has already taken place, 
postmerger as well as premerger facts have entered into 
the courts’ findings, but in most cases the years directly 
preceding and following the acquisition have been con- 
sidered.* Extremely long time periods have, however, 
entered into the findings in five decisions: du Pont 
(General Motors), Scott, Bethlehem, Crown and American 
Crystal. 


The Five Longest 


The most extensive study of what constitutes a 
relevant time period—and the longest period under di- 
rect scrutiny—is the 1917-1947 period examined in 
the du Pont decision. There, although the stock pur- 
chases in question occurred between 1917 and 1919, the 
suit was brought in 1947. When du Pont demurred, the 
court responded that a.case could be brought at any 
time if ‘“‘at the time of suit” there was a reasonable 
probability that an earlier acquisition might substan- 
tially lessen competition. 

In the order in which the commission remanded the 
Scott case to the hearing examiner, the problem of the 
appropriate years for measuring market shares received 
explicit attention. The commission found that Scott was 
a principal factor in the sanitary paper products market, 
accounting for 26.8% of the market in 1950 and 1955, 
but noted that if shares had been computed for other 
years different inferences as to the effects of acquisitions 
in 1951 and 1954 might follow. Only after further trial 
will more complete findings on these points be available. 

In the other three cases, the time period was not an 
integral part of the definition of the market but was 
used to identify relevant background information. In 
the Bethlehem case, for example, most of the facts con- 
cerning Bethlehem, Youngstown and other companies 
in the industry were for 1955, 1957, and 1958. But in 
judging the competitive impact of the prospective 
merger, the court took into consideration changes in 
industry concentration since 1901, changes in Bethle- 
hem’s share of ingot capacity in various years since 
1920, and the history of entries into ingot making since 
1935. 

Similarly, in the Crown case, structural facts concern- 
ing Crown, St. Helens and the industry are considered 
in detail for 1952, 1953 and 1954. However, in consider- 
ing the background of the merger, Crown’s growth over 
an eleven-year period between 1942 and 1953 was con- 
sidered. And in the American Crystal decision, most 
facts refer to the 1951-1956 period with particular 
emphasis on 1954, but entry into the industry in the last 
thirty years was taken into consideration. 

The time dimension of the market is therefore the 


1U.S. v. du Pont (General Motors), op. cit., page 72,922 
2U.S. v. Bethlehem, op. cit., page 74,678 


3 This is true of the Bethlehem, American Crystal Sugar and Hamilton 
Watch decisions 


4 This is true of the Crown, Maryland and Virginia, Farm Journal 
and Brown Shoe decisions 
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most tenuous of all. While functioning explicitly when 
past entry or past acquisitions are examined, this dimen- 
sion appears otherwise to have been taken largely for 
granted, except in the Scott case, where questions con- 
cerning the relevance of different years for measuring 
market shares and the effects of Scott’s acquisitions on 
its sales have been raised. 


UNITS OF MEASUREMENT 


There are still so few decided cases under the amended 
merger act that units of measurement of the dimensions 
of markets and related facts concerning market shares, 
rank standing and concentration have to date assumed 
no clear-cut pattern. Although it is more than apparent 
that shifts in units of measurement can cause substan- 
tial shifts in the apparent structure of an industry and 
in the apparent market shares or rank of the acquiring 
or acquired unit, the courts’ and the commission’s rea- 
sons for using one unit rather than another are seldom 
explicit. Indeed, it is frequently unclear as to whether a 
unit of measurement has been selected for its relevance 
or for its relative availability. 

In most cases, production, capacity, or sales figures, 
or some combination of these have been used. In the 
du Pont (General Motors) case, the market was defined 
in terms of dollar value of sales of automobile finishes 
and fabrics by du Pont to General Motors and in terms 
of General Motors’ dollar requirements for these items. 
In the Bethlehem case, the principal unit is ingot capac- 
ity in tons, with dollar value of sales a close second. In 
the Crown case, it is production tonnage. In the Amer- 
tcan Crystal Sugar and Maryland and Virginia cases, it 
is dollar value of sales. In Farm Journal it is circulation 
and dollar value of advertising, and in Brown Shoe it is 
dollar value of production. 

It may be noted that both production and sales data 
involve definite figures that are likely to be available 
directly, or through research, for particular companies 
and for a market as a whole. But such figures are most 
relevant and most accessible when the market is na- 
tional. When the market is regional or local, such figures 
are directly relevant only if there is supporting evidence 
that the market is not subject to substantial shipments 
from the outside. This type of proof was offered ex- 
plicitly in the Crown and American Crystal cases and is 
implicit in the Maryland and Virginia case. 


Betty Bock 
Division of Economic Studies 


Business Forecasts 


[Continued from page 277] 
capital expenditures, up $3.5 billion; net exports, no change; 
Federal, state, and local government spending, up $4 billion; 


housing expenditures, down $1 billion; and consumer pur- 
chases, up $15 billion. These changes sum up to an increase in 
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total purchases, and thus an increase in total output, of about 
$20 billion. Adding this $20 billion to the $465 billion rate of 
output in the first quarter of the year, my estimate of national 
output in the fourth quarter amounts to an annual rate of $485 
billion. 

“A rate of $485 billion in the fourth quarter of this year 
would mean that our economy had come very close to return- 
ing to its postwar trend line—a trend line which has shown the 
high annual average growth increment of 4%. This rate of 
business activity would also mean that the economy would be 
approaching full employment, so that the inflation threat 
would be likely to present itself as an immediate danger. My 
forecast for the months ahead is therefore that by the end of 
1959 we will be experiencing full prosperity, but will again be 
faced with the problem of price stability—a problem for which 
we have thus far failed to develop a satisfactory solution. . . .” 


Steel 


Steel (May 18)—“‘Record-breaking steel shipments in May 
will carry the industry to the biggest quarter in its history. 

“Steelmakers gained the first leg on their shipping trophy 
last month when they put out more than 8.3 million net tons 
of finished metal. . . . May shipments will set a record: 8.5 
million to 8.75 million tons. June shipments will dip to 8.3 
million, even though pressure from customers will be greater 
than ever because of the strike threat and because metalwork- 
ers are using the metal at high rates. Yet next month’s ship- 
ments will decline for these reasons: 1. Steelmakers will have 
to start banking their furnaces toward the end of the month if 
a walkout seems inevitable. 2. Wildcat strikes may hamstring 
production. 3. The month has fewer shipping days than May. 
4. Transportation problems will delay shipments. 

“In spite of the June letup, second-quarter shipments will 
be more than 25 million net tons. The best previous quarter 
was the second in 1956, when 23.6 million were shipped. Be- 
cause of this year’s slow start (20.8 million tons shipped in the 
first three months), first-half outturn probably will not match 
that of 1956 (46.9 million tons).” 


Tin 

American Metal Market (May 20)—“If one disregards the 
fear of a strike the general tone of the tin plate industry seems 
to be one of buoyant optimism. According to producers, the 
outlook for the third quarter on the order books is better than 
had been expected several weeks ago. And, while one company 
reports that it expects the business to be evenly distributed 
over the third quarter, another major producer says it feels, 
judging by the current trend, that August and September will 
top July—which is expected to be a good month. 

“There have been a few minor harassing work stoppages in 
the industry but nothing to be completely disruptive. Ship- 
ments are moving out at a generally even but difficult pace. 
Mills report that on several occasions it has been a touch-and- 
go situation but they have managed to maintain something 
approaching delivery schedules. There is a growing tightness 
in box cars and trucks. Up until very recently, it has been 
specialized box cars which were causing the major difficulty. 
Reports on the shortages of barges vary but no one finds them 
in adequate supply. 

“Looking to the fourth quarter, producers expect their lines 
to be going at a good production level. They anticipate the 
usual seasonal drop in shipments but hopes run high for a 
booming first half next year... .” 


Consumer Buying Plans 


MORE CUSTOMERS THIS YEAR 


\ X [ITH CONFIDENCE in business and employ- 
ment prospects renewed, the American consumer 
has many more buying plans than a year ago, 
especially for his old favorite—the automobile. This 
development highlights this third report on consumer 
buying plans based on the continuing survey conducted 
by THe ConFERENCE Boarp under the financial spon- 
sorship of Newsweek. 

With recovery well on its way in this spring of 1959, 
faces all over the country are brighter than this time 
last year. Many more people think business is good and 
jobs more plentiful. But the optimists are relatively 
fewer in the East and Middle West than in the rest of 
the country. 

Higher spirits mean more buying plans. And plans 
this spring to purchase homes, automobiles and appli- 
ances were all above the levels prevailing in the same 
months of 1958. But autos lead the rest. The emphasis 
on automobiles is partly seasonal. Auto sales tend to 
bunch up in the spring and the sale of homes in the 
summer months. 

But it is not all just seasonality. Last year was a 
better year for houses than for automobiles. Now there 
is a greater backed-up demand for automobiles than for 
homes. 

Used automobiles are ahead of both new cars and new 
homes in buying plans. That is, the year-to-year in- 
crease in plans to buy used automobiles is greater than 
the rise in plans to buy new automobiles. And the year- 


More Optimism about Business This Year 


100 % 100 % 


No Opinion 
and Opinion 
Not Known 


Local Business Y 
Conditions Good 


Local Business 
Conditions Normal 


Local Business 
Conditions Bad 


Feb.-Mar., 1958 


Feb.-Mar., 1959 


In per cent of household heads 
Source: The Conference Board 


to-year increase in all home-buying plans hinges on the 
rise in plans to purchase used homes. Our analysis sug- 
gests, however, that when the “planners” go into the . 
market, some who expected to buy used cars may end 
up with new cars and some who set their sights on a 
used house may find themselves looking out of picture 
windows after all. In short, the survey findings fore- 
shadow a strong near-term rise in the sale of 1959 autos 
as well as a moderate increase in the sale of new homes 
in the coming months. 

Of the three kinds of consumer goods covered by the 
survey for which year-to-year comparisons are possible, 
appliances experienced the smallest gains in buying 
plans. However, such comparisons are possible at this 
time only for television sets, air conditioners, dish 
washers, refrigerators and washing machines. Buying 
plans for other appliances were obtained first in July, 
1958. 

With a year-long rising trend in employment and 
income, businessmen and economists have been hoping 
for increased sales of consumer hard goods. The year-to- 
year hike in buying plans foreshadows that increase. 


Yearly Comparisons Strengthen Findings 


The continuing survey of consumer buying plans had 
its first birthday in February, 1959. For the first time 
since the survey was initiated the analysis of consumer 
responses can now be buttressed by year-to-year com- 
parisons. 

Most consumer purchases follow some seasonal pat- 
tern. The burgeoning of the trees in the spring turns 
persons’ thoughts to the open road and their purses 
toward automobiles. The first heat wave of the summer 
brings with it a rush for air conditioners. When leaves 
fall in the autumn furniture stores fill with people. The 
first snowfall is good news for the sellers of tire chains. 


Seasonal Problems 


Do buying plans also rise and fall with the seasons of 
the year? Can it be supposed that the lady who starts 
dreaming of her new spring hat on the first sunny day 
in March begins to muse about furs as soon as she puts 
away her bathing suit? Or do thoughts on furs await the 
first gusts of the autumn winds and plans for a new 
spring hat the first advertisements in the newspapers? 

The same state of uncertainty applies to the timing of 
all consumer buying plans. What is the time lag be- 
tween the plan and the purchase? If plans to buy deep 
freezers reach a peak in May, does it mean that peak 
sales will be reached in June, July, or September? 
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Nor is the problem of seasonality confined to buying 
plans. Evaluations of business and employment condi- 
tions and of household finances may be influenced to 
considerable extent in the course of the year by the rise 
and fall of unemployment. Opinions as to whether a 
certain time is a particularly good time to buy a house 
or an automobile may also depend in part on typical 
seasonal buying patterns and specific market conditions, 
such as the introduction each year of new automobile 
models. 

The problems introduced by seasonality are by no 
means insoluble. The important basic data for plans and 
attitudes are emerging from the survey. Inevitably, this 
will take time. As more data become available, it should 
be possible not only to isolate seasonal patterns but also 
to relate the timing of buying plans to sales on a 
seasonal as well as cyclical basis.1 { 


More Optimistic Than Year Ago .. . 


If people report a decidedly worsening business and 
employment situation and a pessimistic outlook and 
at the same time a high level of purchasing plans, the 
validity of their stated intentions to buy can be ques- 
tioned. For this reason the interviews contain a series of 
essentially interlocking questions on people’s opinions of 
the current business and employment situation in their 
community and on their own household and job situa- 
tion. The comparison is made both with the past six 
months and what is expected in the next six months. 


Table 1: Opinions of General Business Conditions in 
Local Community 
In per cent of household heads 


1958 1959 


Feb.- key July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- 
March y Aug. Oct. Dec. Jan. March 


All reporters 
Go0dts..: cesses 10 18 28 39 40 42 37 
Wormial!tiary.t. 4%. S21 9 13 23 18 17 15 18 
Leys | SOs Ean ae 64 54 37 30 29 30 33 
No opinion........ 10 11 11 11 13 12 11 
Not determined.... 8 4 1 1 1 2 2 
PLORBUR Hea ai5, + ties 100 100 100 100 100 «©6100 += =6©100 
Males 
GOOd Fd isc yeiSate'sh'e 12 21 84 45 45 48 43 
INOPMal eee oat c 10 13 23 20 18 16 18 
Bes erentieeyers siise 65 56 35 28 Q7 29 $2 
No opinion........ 6 7 6 6 9 7 6 
Not determined. 8 3 1 1 1 2 2 
SR DPA pec tet hes toy 100 100 100 100 100 «©1100 +=6©100 
Females 
(Eat Oe ne 8 16 22 34 36 36 32 
Normal) owe de isk 9 13 23 17 25 15 18 
Loh oo Aan ee 62 52 39 82 31 32 84 
No opinion........ 13 15 15 15 17 17 15 
Not determined. ... 8 4 Q 2 1 2 2 


QED sate ss «+e <0 100 100 100 100 100 100 = 100 


Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Question: “What is your own opinion of over-all general business conditions at the 
present time here in the (area specified)?” 


Source: Tor ConrarRENcE Boarp 
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Table 2: Opinions of Current Employment Situation in 
Local Community 


In per cent of household heads 


1958 1959 
Feb.- April- July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- 
March ay Aug. Oct. Dec. Jan. March 
All reporters 
Jobs plentiful. ..... Gr ¥S 12 17 17 15 15 
Jobs not so plentiful. 36 88 88 38 35 36 86 
Jobs hard to get.... 50 45 39 82 «$2 35 35 
Others 2s .c ie. Ti. ploy} citiyhiser vie ih ws5 hd 
POLL, Rem tie Se 100 100 100 100 100 ©6100 + =©100 
Males 
Jobs plentiful. ..... 6 8 13 18 19 16 16 
Jobs not so plentiful. 35 38 88 38 35 37 37 
Jobs hard to get.... 51 46 39 32 31 33 33 
Other ee 6 8 10 12 15 14 14 
Total yscrsidieces 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Females 
Jobs plentiful...... 6 7 11 16 16 14 14 
Jobs not so plentiful. 36 37 38 37 34 34 34 
Jobs hard to get.... 48 44, 40 33 33 36 36 
Other re ee 9 12 11 14 17 16 15 


1 its 21] ae ee 100 100 100 100 100 100 #100 


1 Includes conditional, “normal,” no opinion, and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Question: “Based upon what you hear from people talking, would you say that jobs 
right now in your community are plentiful, not so plentiful, hard to get, or what do you 
hear?” 


Source: Tom ConFERENCE Boarp 


Compared with a year earlier, a high proportion of 
consumers this past February and March considered the 
local business and employment situation, as well as 
their own household and job conditions, good or satis- 
factory. Almost four times as many respondents (37%) 
as a year earlier reported that general business condi- 
tions were good in their community (table 1). The pro- 
portion who said jobs were plentiful locally rose from 6% 
in 1958 to 15% in 1959, while those who thought they 
were hard to get fell from 50% to 35% (table 2). Simi- 
larly, the number of people who thought their household 
situation was worse than it had been six months earlier 
dropped one third in the year-to-year comparison 
(table 3). 


. « « But Leveling Off 


This change in attitude, however, was accomplished 
by September-October. Since then, there has been little 
alteration in the proportions of optimists, pessimists, 
and neutrals. This holds true for the answers to all three 


1 Year-to-year comparisons are the main concern of this third re- 
port on consumer buying plans. The initial report, presented in the 
November, 1958, Business Record, outlined the objectives of the survey 
and its relation to consumer surveys conducted by other organizations. 
The second report, in the February, 1959, issue, presented the survey 
findings up through December, 1958, with some preliminary reporting 
of January results. 

The survey is based on weekly telephone interviews carried out by 
Sindlinger and Company. A detailed description of the survey 
methods was given in the first report, and a brief review of those 
methods is given in the present issue in the box, “A Thousand Inter- 
views a Week,” on page 296 
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questions: on general business conditions; on the local 
employment situation; and on the household financial 
situation. In fact, there was a slight drop between 
November-December, 1958, and February-March,1959, 
both in the proportion who thought local business con- 
ditions good and those who thought jobs plentiful, but 
it was so slight as not to alter the general picture of 
stability. 

Does this stability reflect an unchanging economic 
situation in the fall and early winter months or an irre- 
ducible minimum of pessimism in the population? There 
are at all times, of course, some people who are pessi- 
mistic as a result of their situation or their tempera- 
ment, or both. 


West Most Optimistic 


Some indication of the future trend in consumer atti- 
tudes is given by an examination of regional responses 
to the questions concerning local business and employ- 
ment conditions. Throughout the history of the survey, 
there have been distinct regional differences in the 
responses to these questions. In general the East has had 
the lowest proportion of optimists, the West the highest, 
and the difference between them in this proportion has 
amounted to as much as 15 percentage points.! The 
proportion of optimists in the South was fairly close to 
the West’s, while the Midwest was similar to the East 
in this respect. 

Between the fourth quarter of 1958 and the first 
quarter of 1959, there was a decided increase in the 
percentage of persons in the South and West who 
thought business conditions good.? In the East there was 


Table 3: Household Financial Condition Compared with 
Six Months Earlier and Six Months Hence 
In per cent of households 
Compared with Six Months Before 
1958 1959 
ee a res pants sie : Feb.- 


Better offsc <i) .05 19 21 24 Q7 26 28 26 
WV OYBe Off 27... 4 10 21 20 15 14 13 12 14 
EUEELG 1s oh ged moc /c\s 0 0 SN 59 58 58 58 60 58 59 
einer eee es. 1 1 3 2 Q g 2 
IMEC ONE nc Se. ae 100 100 100 100 100 100 = =©100 
Compcred with Six Months Hence 
Feb.- April- July- Sept. Nov.- Feb.- 
March May Aug. Oct. Dec. Jan. March 
Better off:,... ...... 32 31 30 30 31 33 32 
Worse Gis... ... 6 6 7 6 + 3 5 
SAI Aamo . ci. 55 57 57 57 58 57 57 
Giliero 7? cet... + on co 6 if cf 8 8 7 7 


Total 962 Se 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Questions: “Considering everything, would you say that your family is better off finan- 
cially, the same, or worse off financially now than it was, say, six months ago’ 


“Again considering everything, do you think your family will be better off financially, 
the same, or worse off financially, say, in six months from now?” 


Source: Toe ConFERENCE Boarp 


Table 4: Employment Conditions Expected in Local 
Community in Six Months 


In per cent of household heads 


1958 1959 
Feb.- April- July- Sept. Nov.- Feb.- 
March May Aug. Oct. Dec. Jan. 
All reporters 
More jobs......... 51 47 39 37 41 48 44 
Fewer jobs........ 14 11 14 12 9 7 8 
Same number...... 26 30 34 36 35 32 84 
Ofhertey sane ee 10 12 13 15 15 13 15 
Y ifn EE eS IAS 100 100 100 100 100 100 += #6100 
Males 
More jobs......... 56 52 45 41 47 57 51 
Fewer jobs........ 13 11 17 13 9 7 9 
Same number...... 23 28 30 35 33 28 30 
Other: Vatee ee. : 8 8 9 il 11 9 10 
TOR Se ce tae ee 100 100 100 100 100 100 §=6100 
Females 
More jobs......... 46 42 34 33 37 40 37 
Fewer jobs........ 14 11 12 ll 9 7 8 
Same number...... 29 31 37 37 36 36 36 
Other! Se tien on 12 15 17 19 19 17 19 


Hota <)8, «ccovese shee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 


Question: “How do you feel the job situation and over-all employment will be in your 
community, say, in six months from now—do you think there will be more jobs, fewer jobs, 
or about the same as now?” 


Source: Tor ConreRENcE Boarp 


a slight decline, and in the Midwest practically no 
change. For the entire United States there was a slight 
decrease. A similar interregional relationship is given by 
the proportions who thought jobs were scarce. 

Since the Midwest and the East are highly populated, 
as compared with the South and West, national averages 
mainly reflect attitudes of residents of the East and 
Midwest. These are also the regions of the country that 
have experienced the highest unemployment rates. As 
employment picks up in these regions, the proportion of 
optimistic evaluations of business and employment 
shown by the survey for the entire country should rise, 
and the proportion of pessimistic evaluations decline. 
Judging, moreover, from the distribution of optimists, 
pessimists and neutrals in the West, optimism can rise 
quite a bit before any absolute maximum is reached. 


Job Prospects Brighter 


Appraisals of the future employment situation, like 
evaluations of the present, showed a marked growth of 


1 As defined in the survey, the South includes Virginia, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and all the states east and south of these; 
the West includes Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and 
all the states west of these; the East consists of New England plus 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland; the 
Midwest extends from North Dakota through Kansas on the west, 
from Michigan through West Virginia on the east 

2 Data for an entire quarter are used in these interregional com- 
parisons to reduce sampling error. A two-month period yields a 


limited number of cases, particularly in a thinly populated region like 
the West 
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Table 5: Opinions of Job Outlook in Household in Six Months 


In per cent of household heads 


1958 1959 
July- Sept.-  Nov.- Feb.- 
Ant Orkid eel PELE cata 

All reporters 
More’ Work: .'s's5 scores 14 17 17 20 18 
Mens Work? . >. oss. 0 2 6 5 4 3 4 
SUS eee 64 62 62 65 68 
Ee eee 16 16 17 12 10 

CET 8 Sen ROCCE 100 100 100 100 100 
Males 
Wore work. < .): As. oases 16 20 20 25 21 
WEESWOPKS cco coe 0500 se 6 6 5 3 4 
Te ie Ee a 62 61 61 63 67 
Uy Se eee 15 14 14 10 8 

OLE es 2 8 crits eh 100 100 100 100 100 
Females 
More work...........- ll 17 14 15 15 
Messiworks.¢ 320g Neue 5 5 4 4 4 

hare stb aid aqspeyals. a. hates 66 62 63 67 69 

Mithere fee tt nss wats 1% 18 19 14 12 


DOLL SN arseke tosh on 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 

Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 

Question: “How do you feel the job situation—or employment—is going to be, say, in 
six months from now for the members of your household who work—do you think they 
will have more work, less work, or about the same as now?” 


Source: Tos ConFERENCE Boarp 


Table 6: Plans To Buy Automobiles within Six Months 
Index numbers: February-March, 1958 =100 


1958 1959 
Feb.- July- Sept. Noy.- Feb.- 
March Aprili Aug. Oct. Dec. Jan. March 


New automobiles... 100 O82 12000 1455 ISS 10 140) 188 
Used automobiles... 100 133 125 187 145 151 179 


Total automobiles?.. 100 111 120 138 1386 141 153 


1 Owing to a change in the wording of the question, comparable data for May are 
not available 


2 Includes buying plans specifying either new or used, uncertain as to which kind 

Questions: “Do you or do any other members of your household have any plans to buy 
an automobile, either new or used, within the next six months, that is, by the end of 
{month specified)?” 

“Will it be a used automobile or a new automobile?” 

Source: Tue ConFERENCE Boarp 


optimism in the year-to-year comparison. The propor- 
tion who expected fewer jobs in their community in six 
months dropped from 14% in February-March, 1958, to 
8% in February-March, 1959 (table 4). Again, the sharp 
change took place in 1958, particularly in November- 
December when the proportion expecting fewer jobs 
dropped one fourth. The decrease thereafter in the size 
of this category was slight. 

The proportion expecting more jobs within six months, 
which seems to follow a countercyclical pattern, fell 
steadily throughout 1958, but rose again in the first 
quarter of 1959. Since the size of the category seems to 
vary inversely with the level of unemployment, it would 
appear that the first-quarter rise reflected the usual 
seasonal increase in unemployment in the early winter 
months. And throughout the quarter, there was a steady 
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drop in the relative number expecting more jobs, from 
48% of the respondents in January to 42% in March. 

The answers to the question on the job situation in 
the respondent’s own household tell what is by now a 
familiar story: a decided growth in optimism in the fall 
of 1958 and little change thereafter. The figures shown 
in table 5, when read in conjunction with table 4, tell 
us how reluctant people are to commit themselves to an 
unfavorable prognosis for themselves and their families. 
For example, in any reporting period, at least twice as 
many expected, relatively, fewer jobs in the community 
in the following six months as anticipated less work in 
their own household. On the other hand, at least twice 
as many throughout expected the same amount of work 
in their own households in the following six months as 
looked forward to the continuation of existing employ- 
ment levels in the community. 


Table 7: Attitudes Toward Automobile Purchasing 


In per cent of household heads 


All Respondents 
1958 1959 
Feb.- April- July- Sept. Noyv.- Feb.- 
March May Aug. Oct. Dec. Jan. March 
Good timetobuy... 32 35 39 42 33 35 35 
Badtimetobuy.... 47 44 35 30 35 33 33 
Conditional........ 9 10 10 11 12 il 12 
Others oe Sdaaine 12 12 16 17 20 21 20 
y Yi 771 bps ern ie emote 100° 100" 1005106" 1005" 300 8100 
All household reporters who plan to buy 
Feb.- July- Sept. Nov.- Feb.- 
March April? Aug. Oct. Dec. Jan. March 
Good time tobuy... 49 52 52 58 52 50 53 
Badtimetobuy.... 34 30 30 26 29 99 Q4 
Conditional........ 9 12 9 9 9 12 13 
Otherts a ae | 6 9 7 10 10 10 
TOBE acer t cc 100 100 100 100 100 100 += = 100 
All Respondents 


Feb.- 
Feb. Mar. Apr. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Mar. 


new models........ 5S') 60— Gly 47) 15bhe) 54 4263 bo 
Negative reaction..... 49 43 49 31 40 41 42 44 
Otherness veo a 4 Il Se Oost Sh SiG Tek eae to 

LOU. Ste toh 8a LISS LEE MLE wl) LTO. FE Le Tle 
New models better 

thanlastyears.c7 ee) ee SS 260 929" SOR eS 
Sarno waters. 2.3 ae ae ae 1S ee 15h Fh ai SST eT 
New models worse 

than last year’s..... Eola a yates Tet 28" She eo 
Other Se SSS Te Sic me 38 4S TSES 8S 71 2SEe 26 

LOUIE eed Fe, cote 100 100 100 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 


2 Owing to a change in the wording of the question, comparable data for May are 
not available 

= Includes “have not seen” 

4 Totals add to more than 100, owing to responses in more than one category. For 
example a general positive reaction can be qualified by a specific negative reaction 

Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 

Questions: “Do you feel that right now is a good time or a bad time to purchase an 
automobile?” 

“What do you think of the 1959 (1958) model automobiles?” 

“How do they compare with last year’s models?” 

Source: Ton ConFERENCE Boarp 
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Plans To Buy Used Automobiles Up More 
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Consumers’ responses to the specific question, “do 
you think the present is a good or a bad time to buy a 
1 The time horizon for buying plans, except vacation plans, is the 
next six months. Because most people take their vacation in the 


plan to buy a specific item in February-March, 1958, is 
taken as 100, and the number reporting plans to buy 

The closest correlation between consumers’ attitudes 
toward general and personal economic conditions and 
biles. Plans to buy new automobiles within the next six 
summer, the question here is phrased in terms of one year 


months increased markedly in the year-to-year com- 
parison, the index for February-March, 1959, being 38% 


above the base of February-March, 1958 (table 6). 


Moreover, the trend is very s 
consumers’ general attitude—a sharp upward movement 


through September-October and then a leveling off. 
new automobile?” also serve as a fairly reliable indicator 


of their buying plans. But the negative response, appar- 
ently, is the sensitive one. That is, the proportion of 


people who think any given period a bad time to buy an 
automobile seems to vary inversely with the proportion 


of the base number. The end result is emphasis on change 
their buying plans is found in the case of new automo- 
who plan to buy an automobile. The proportion falling 


that item in each subsequent period is taken as a ratio 
rather than the actual number of reported plans.! 


in a few cases buying plans in February-March, 1959, 


were actually below the levels prevailing a year earlier. 
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Aug. Oct. Dec. 


May 
1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1959 


Feb.- Apr.- July- 


Mar. 


Mar. 


1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1959 
Index numbers: Feb.-March, 1958= 100 


Plans to buy within next six months 


Dec. 
Source: The Conference Board 


Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- 


May Aug. Oct. 


Feb.- Apr.- July- 


Mar, 


Buying plans throughout this report are given in 
index numbers. The number of households reporting a 


into this category was considerably lower in February- 
March, 1959, than in February-March, 1958. It reached 
a low point in September-October, 1958, with little 
change thereafter (table 7). On the other hand, the per- 
centage of respondents who think the present a good 
time to buy an automobile does not vary greatly from 
one period to another, and such variation as exists 
seems to be seasonal in character. 

Neither does the trend in appraisals of the new-model 
automobiles appear to be related to the trend in buying 
plans, at least in 1958-1959. As would be expected, more 
people had a definite opinion of the new models as they 
became better known. But the proportion who preferred 
the new models to the old remained constant from 
October, 1958, to February-March, 1959 (table 7). 

One possible reason for the stability of positive re- 
sponses to the new models is that the query is addressed 
to all: those who plan to buy a new automobile, who 
expect to buy a used one, and who have only an 
academic interest in automobiles. It would be expected 
that just as the rate of new automobile buying is higher 
in the upper-income group (see appendix table A) so 
also there would be in this group a quicker and more 
favorable response to new models than in the population 
as a whole. 


Income and Buying Plans 


A greater awareness of the new models in automobiles 
by the upper-income group is also suggested by the data 
on buying plans for new automobiles by income class. In 
the highest-income groups, with annual incomes of 
$7,500 or more, plans to buy new automobiles reached 
their high point in September-October, dropped very 
slightly in November-December, and more sharply in 
February-March. 

However, in the lowest-income group, those with 
annual incomes under $5,000, buying plans for new 
automobiles remained at low levels throughout 1958, 
and only rose above early 1958 levels in February- 
March, 1959. This pattern no doubt reflects the employ- 
ment and income experience of those in the lowest- 
income group, many of whom are still emerging from the 
recession. Such households, of course, are more likely to 
buy used than new automobiles. (See appendix table A.) 

The middle-income group, with annual incomes be- 
tween $5,000 and $7,500 a year, also tends to buy used 
automobiles slightly more frequently than new automo- 
biles. ; 

Probably, then, the income level of used-car buyers, 
together with their economic experience in the recession 
and the recovery, explains in good measure the course 
of plans to buy used cars within six months. 


Plans To Buy Used Autos Up More 


Unlike plans to buy new automobiles, plans to buy 
used automobiles continued to rise throughout 1958 and 
reached their peak, to date, in February-March, 1959. 
The increase of 34 percentage points in plans to buy 
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Used Home Plans Up 


Used 
Homes 


Total 
Homes 


Feb.-Mar. 
1959 


Index numbers; Feb.-March, 1958= 100 
Plans to buy within six months 
Source: The Conference Board 


reported between November-December and February- 
March is notable, particularly in view of the fact that 
buying plans in November-December also showed a 
considerable rise over the previous two-month period. 
All three income groups of low, middle and high re- 
ported more plans to buy used automobiles in February- 
March, 1959, than in the last two months of 1958, but 
the greatest increase was reported by the middle-income 
groups, those with annual incomes between $5,000 and 
$7,500. 

Plans to buy used automobiles may be translated into 
new-model purchases in the market place, particularly 
in a rising economy. Thus the sizable rise in plans to 
buy new automobiles within the next six months, plus 
the still greater hike in plans to buy used cars, fore- 
shadows a marked improvement in the near-term auto- 
mobile market for 1959. Trade reports of dealers’ de- 
liveries in March and April bear out the survey findings. 


Homes 


Plans to buy homes in six months reported in Febru- 
ary-March, 1959, were 15% above the levels in the same 
months of 1958. As table 8 shows, the entire increase in 
home-buying plans is accounted for by plans to buy 
existing houses. Plans to buy newly constructed houses 
in early 1959 dipped slightly below the early 1958 level. 

The combined index of “‘total homes,”’ which includes 
reported plans for new homes, used homes, or either, 
may be the better guide to sales of family-sized houses 
than the index of new-home buying plans alone. People 
do not always decide, when they plan to buy a house, 
whether they will buy a new house or a used one. More 
than a fifth of all the households who expressed in 
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February-March, 1959, the intention to buy a home 
within six months had not decided whether they would 
or would not buy a newly built one. Also, the supply of 
old houses being quite limited, it can be expected that 
some of the people who planned to buy old houses 
would probably not find them at a price they were 
willing to pay, in a neighborhood where they wanted to 
live. 


Continued Strength Foreshadowed 


Further favorable foreshadowing evidence in the 
housing market is also suggested by the responses to 
the question, ‘‘do you think right now is a good time or 
a bad time to buy a house?” As in the responses to a 
similarly worded question for automobiles, the negative 
response seems to be inversely correlated with plans to 
buy a house. The proportion who thought the present a 
bad time to buy a house fell throughout 1958 and again 
in the first quarter of 1959 (table 9). The largest part of 
the fall, like the greatest increase in home-buying plans, 
took place in the spring and summer months, probably 


A Thousand Interviews a Week 


Each week over 1,000 interviews are conducted by 
telephone with a randomly selected sample of house- 
holds throughout the country. The male head of the 
household or the first woman of the household is 
interviewed, except in households where there is no 
male head, in which case the female head of the house- 
hold is the person interviewed. This first woman of the 
household is normally, of course, the wife of the male 
head. In most months, slightly over half of those inter- 
viewed are women. 

The interviewing, conducted by Sindlinger and Com- 
pany, was begun on a regular basis in February, 1958. 
In 1958 over 48,000 interviews were completed. (For a 
schedule by months of the number of interviews com- 
pleted, see The Business Record, February, 1959.) 
During 1959, the monthly schedule of interviews under- 
lying the present report was as follows: January 5,648; 
February 4,598; March 4,569. 

The data from four or five weeks’ interviews are 
cumulated for monthly totals, and finally averaged for 
two months. Bimonthly averages are reported to reduce 
the fluctuations in the data, since with limited ex- 
perience it is difficult to tell to what extent such 
month-to-month changes represent seasonal variations 
and to what extent random movements. It will be some 
time before the ultimate goal of monthly reporting can 
be attained. 

For an independent appraisal of the sample under- 
lying this survey, and a discussion of some of the 
problems encountered in a telephone interview ap- 
proach to consumer buying plans, see the article by 
J. Stevens Stock, “Technical Problems in Surveying 
Consumer Buying Plans,” which appeared in The 
Business Record, December, 1958. 


partly reflecting the seasonal pattern of home purchases. 
While it is of course still too early in the history of 


Table 8: Plans To Buy Homes within Six Months 
Index numbers; February-March, 1958 =100 


1958. 1959 
Feb.- July- Sept. Nov.- Feb.- 
March April’ Aug. Oct. Dec. Jan. March 
New homes........ 100 §6©119 =6100 85 80 84 97 
Used homes....... 100 110 122 110 122 105 123 
Total homes?....... 100 114 115 #101 += 104 99 115 


1 Owing to a change in the wording of the question, comparable data for May are 
not available 

2 Includes buying plans for either new or used homes, uncertain as to which kind 

Questions: “Do you, or do any other members of your household, have any plans to buy 
a noe either new or used, within the next six months; that is, by the end of (specify 
month)?” 


“Will it be a brand new house, or one which has been lived in?” 
Source: Tux ConrerkENcEe Boarp 


Table 9: Attitudes Toward Home Buying 


In per cent of household heads 


1958 - 1959 
Feb.- April- July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- 
arch May Aug. Oct. Dec. Jan. March 


Good timetobuy... 31 38 42 47 43 45 45 
Bad timetobuy.... 49 42 34 31 32 30 30 


Conditional........ if is 8 7 7 6 6 
Otherle'* S324 2553 12 13 15 15 18 20 19 


DOtGhs his cts 100 100 100 100 ©6100 - 100 100 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 

Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding 

Question: “Do you think that right now is a good time or a bad time to buy a house?” 
Source: Tom ConFERENCE Boarp 


Table 10: Plans To Buy Appliances, Furniture, Floor Coverings 
and Plans To Make Home Improvements, within Six Months 


Index numbers: February—March, 1958 = 100 


1958 1959 
Feb.- April- July- Sept. Nov.- Feb.- 
Plans To Buy March May Aug. Oct. Dec. Jan. March 
Air conditioner..... 100 ~=116 58 44 64 72 104 
Dish washer....... 100 130 140 145 167 148 189 
Refrigerator....... 100 =117 98 111 103 108 #103 
Television set...... 100 82 94 99 98 96 94 


Washing machine... 100 96 98 97 104 104 104 


Addendum Index numbers: July-August, 1958 = 100 

July- Sept. Nov.- Feb.- 

Aug. Oct. Dec. Jan. March 
Deep freezer...........46- 100 106 94 92 82 
Clothes dryer.........-.-.- 100 121 117 105 119 
Hurniture\e se eerie cee er 100 114 113 108 103 
Floor coverings........... 100 111 106 107 110 
Home improvements....... 100 98 93 102 127 
Range, electric or gas...... 100 122 121 123 133 
Vacuum cleaner........... 100 107 98 100 85 


Questions: “Will you please tell me, as | read these appliances again, if you, or any 
other member of your household, have any plans to buy any of these appliances within 
the next six months; that is, between now and the end of (specify month)?" The interviewer 
then lists refrigerator, washing machine, TV set, air conditioner, dish washer, clothes dryer, 
‘deep freezer, vacuum cleaner, gas or electric range 

“How about plans to buy furniture within the next six months, that is by the end of 
(specify month)?” 

; ie how about plans to buy floor coverings; that is, carpeting, rugs, linoleum or floor 
tile?” 

“Do you, or does anyone else in your household, have any plans between now and the 
end of (specify month) to repair, remodel, or make Improvements on your home?” 

“Will the total cost be $50 or more?" 

Source: Toe Conrerence Boarp 
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the survey to tell how much of the change shown in 
tables 8 and 9 is seasonal and how much is cyclical, the 
increase in plans to buy homes, as well as improved 
attitudes toward home buying, foreshadows continued 
strength in the housing market. A year ago, the season- 
ally adjusted rate of housing starts was at a low, but 
this rate had risen sharply by the late summer and fall 
months of last year. Since then, housing starts have been 
maintained at a very high rate. Year-to-year percentage 
gains in housing starts are more substantial than in 
plans to buy. 


Homes and Automobiles: Regional Outlook 


There was a strong pickup in buying plans in the 
first quarter of 1959 for new homes and new automobiles 
in every region except the East. In the comparison with 
the last quarter of 1958, the greatest gains were made 
in the Middle West. Buying plans there rose a third for 
new homes and about a sixth for new automobiles; 
buying plans for used autos were also up a third. 

The East lagged behind the rest of the country in the 
trend of buying plans. In fact, fewer plans to purchase 
new homes, used homes, and new automobiles were re- 
ported in the first quarter of 1959 than in the fourth 
quarter of 1958. Only in plans to buy used homes did 
the East keep up with the country-wide growth in 
purchase plans. 


Appliances 


Except for television sets, all appliances for which 
year-to-year comparisons are now possible show an 
increase in buying plans reported in early 1959 as com- 
pared with early 1958. The indexes of buying plans for 
air conditioners, dish washers, refrigerators, and wash- 
ing machines were all over 100 in February-March, 
1959. However, only in the case of dish washers was the 
increase (39%) sizable (table 10).1 

Comparing only March, 1959, with the same month 
a year earlier, plans to buy dish washers were up even 
more sharply. On the same basis, the gains in plans to 
purchase air conditioners and washing machines were 
also greater than in the February-March comparison; 
but for television sets, the decline in buying plans ap- 
peared on both bases. 

Plans to buy appliances are characterized by seasonal 
patterns. Six-month buying plans for air conditioners 
and refrigerators reached their high point in 1958 in 
April-May, while plans to buy washing machines did 
not rise above February-March levels until November- 
December. Plans to buy television sets dropped sharply 

1 Many newly constructed houses are sold equipped with refrigera- 


ae and such future sales may not be reflected in reported buying 
plans 
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Dish Washers Up Most Over Last Year 


LN 


(130) () DISH WASHER & 


APPLIANCES 


REFRIGERATOR 


TELEVISION 
SET 


CONDITIONER 


Feb.- Apr.- July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- 


Mar. May Aug. Oct. Dec. Mar. 
1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1959 


Index numbers: Feb.-March, 1958= 100 
Plans to buy within six months 
Source: The Conference Board 


in April-May, rose in July-August, but to a level below 
that reported early in 1958, and have subsequently not 
regained this earlier rate. 

The strong upward trend throughout 1958 in plans to 
buy dish washers suggests a cyclical rather than a 
seasonal pattern. But there is reason to believe that the 
April-May increase in 1958 in buying plans for air 
conditioners and refrigerators was seasonal in nature. 
The pattern shown by buying plans for television sets 
also seems to exhibit a seasonal character, but in the 
opposite direction. 

The questions on buying plans for the other appli- 
ances shown in table 10, as well as plans to buy furni- 
ture and floor coverings, and to make home improve- 
ments, were first introduced into the survey only in 
July, 1958. Thus it is difficult to know to what extent 
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Table 11: Plans To Take a Vacation Away from Home 
within One Year 
Index numbers: February-March, 1958 = 100 


1958 1959 
Feb.- April- July- Sept- Nov.- Feb.- 
March May Aug. Oct. Dec. Jan. March 


Plans to take a vaca- 
tion within the 


next year....... 100 93 75 71 78 77 85 
When (in per cent) 

within three 

mronths! 7. ce ot 19% 68% 60% 29% 20% 14% 18% 


within six months 89 94 73 39 $1 75 90 
within one year... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Questions: “Do you have any plans to take a vacation away from home between now 
and this time next year?" “When?” 


Source: Tue ConFERENCE Boarp 


changes in buying plans are seasonal in character. How- 
ever, buying plans for ranges (gas or electric) have 
moved up steadily in warm weather and in cold, and 
lead to some confidence that they foreshadow improved 
sales.) ? 


More Vacations Abroad 


Fewer plans to take a vacation away from home 
within a year were reported in February-March, 1959, 
than in the parallel months of the preceding year 
(table 11). This decline largely reflected the drop in 
plans to take a vacation close to home within the same 
state or in a neighboring state. In contrast to vacation 
plans for resorts near-by, those for Europe were 12% 
higher in February-March than a year earlier (table 12). 

February and March are sufficiently far away from 
summer vacations that over a fourth of the respondents 
had not yet decided where they would go. Even be- 
tween February and March, there was a slight increase 
in the number of reported vacation plans.* 

Comparing only March, 1959, with March, 1958, 


1Specific replies to the home improvement buying plans are 
(July-August, 1958=100): 


1959 

Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- 

Oct. Dec. Jan. March 
General repairs*............... 74 75 82 85 
Modernizingt}...........+.++..- 127 148 165 218 
Painting and papering.......... 105 83 108 158 
Additions to house............. 17 73 98 106 
Garage, roof, porch............. 125 93 717 70 


* Includes repair and maintenance outlays 


j Includes finishing attic, remodeling basement, living room, and kitchen, installa- 
tion of indirect lighting, hardwood floors, etc. These answers were reported in response 
to an open-end question 


2 Index numbers of buying plans for floor coverings are as follows 
(July-August, 1958=100): 


1959 
Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- 
Dec. Jan. March 
Carpetitig i Meadis retest. oid 125 114 120 114 
PSWNONCHIIEA Site FhGoeis 5 Css o> \n\e 5.0, 6. 112 125 131 118 
WE ICIAP Violets sialerelela dd\e aitistele/slam 92 90 85 121 


3 For technical reasons, the data for February, 1958, the first month 
of the survey, are less reliable than those for the ensuing months 


April Preview 


April found a spirited advance over March in plans 
to buy new automobiles and new homes, according to 
preliminary figures. With respect to used cars and used 
homes, the sharp upward trend in buying plans shown 
in 1958 and the early part of 1959 seems to have come 
to a halt, since plans to buy both these items advanced 
only slightly in April. 

At press closing time, the results of interviewing in 
the first three weeks of April became available. The 
figures are based on 3,44] interviews and underline the 
emphasis on automobiles. These buying plans were 
generally above the levels reported last April, but the 
greatest increase came in plans to buy new cars. The 
increase in plans to buy used cars, though sizable, was 
considerably less than the hike in plans to buy new 
autos in the April-to-April comparison, and much lower 
than the advance shown by the February-March com- 
parison. These data highlight the shift to new cars from 
plans to buy used cars as incomes rise and the economy 
enters further into the expansion phase. 

As to plans to buy homes, the year-to-year com- 
parison in reported buying plans for April tells the same 
story as did the March figures, with plans for new 
houses at about the same level as in 1958 and used 
homes above 1958 levels. Thus far, the shift in buying 
plans from new to used, already shown for automobiles, 
has not materialized. 

The strong increase in the demand for dish washers 
shown in March continued in April. Buying plans re- 
ported in April were above the level prevailing in 
March, 1959, and markedly above April, 1958. Plans 
to buy air conditioners in April were also higher than 
a year earlier. For the other appliances for which 
year-to-year comparisons could be made (refrigerators, 
washing machines and television sets), buying plans 
were at the same or somewhat lower levels than in 
April of 1958. 


there is a smaller drop in total plans to take a vacation 
away from home (10%) and a greater increase in plans 
to go to Europe (30%). At the same time, plans to take a 
vacation close to home showed an even sharper decrease 
than in the February-March, 1959—February-March, 
1958, comparison. Plans in March, 1959, to take a vaca- 
tion beyond neighboring states or in Canada were very 
close to the levels reported in March, 1958. 

All the facts shown by the survey suggest that some 
vacations plans are still fluid as late as March. Where 
reservations and considerable preplanning are necessary 
or normal, people usually clarify their plans long in 
advance of their vacation. For short vacations to resorts 
near-by, decisions can be made very close to the actual 
vacation dates, and people may postpone such deci- 
sions. A hot summer or a cool one can be decisive in 
determining whether resorts close to big cities will have 
a good or bad year. What people say in the winter 
therefore may reflect current appraisals of their finances 
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as much as their attitudes toward vacations. For these 
reasons, the most definitive finding is the increasing 
tendency to go abroad on the part of respondents plan- 
ning a vacation away from home. 

Ships are scheduled to play a major role as a means of 
getting abroad, with a two thirds increase indicated 
since July-August (table 12). No other method of trans- 
portation showed such a marked rise. However, there 
was an even greater growth in plans to use more than 
one means of travel, and this probably explains why 
plans to travel by plane, taken alone, changed so little 
between July-August and February-March. Many 
people who travel abroad use airplanes for long trips, 
and trains, private automobiles, or buses for short 
distances. 


Timing Patterns 


The greater the lapse of time between the expressed 
intention to buy and the probable date of purchase, the 
greater the chance that the plan will not be realized 
because a consumer’s circumstances or his desires have 
changed. This is why respondents who say they will buy 
a particular item within six months are asked when they 
expect to make the purchase. 

Data for year-to-year comparisons on the time hori- 
zons of purchase plans are available for automobiles, 
homes, and some appliances. The figures show that con- 
sumers’ plans to buy these particular appliances and to 
buy new homes had a higher degree of probable fulfil- 
ment in February and March of 1959 than a year 
earlier. This is seen in the higher proportion of near-term 
purchase plans in the latter year and is another indica- 
tion of increased purchases of new homes and appliances 
in the near future. 


Table 12: Vacation Plans: Where and Kind of Transportation 


Index numbers: February-March, 1958 = 100 


1958 1959 
Plans To Take a Vacation © ©§_ ———$- 
within the Next Year: Feb.- July- Sept.- Noyvy.- Feb.- 
March Aug. Oct. Dec. Jan. March 
aa SEALE le wore ivideereann are are 100 82 55 61 67 71 
In neighboring states...... 100 74 52 71 67 77 
Other states............. 100 75 67 79 79 86 
(CAA 3 - sae 100 67 58 68 77 86 
MEUEODE cond rolte mre ne eno 100 68 79 87 75 112 
Outside U. S., exc. 
Europe and Canada..... 100 48 87 78 91 val 


OAL ss hee) ere ees 100 75 71 78 V7 85 
Index numbers: July-August, 1958 = 100 
Transportation planned for 


vacation: 
FAMILOMODIUE. c.05 0060s cones she 100 92 101 102 4115 
Bee AME RNAGN Seo) tt via, 6 5 4 ws oa Se 100 S87 oe 11 97 93 
JOT tga Eo a a Ss 100 100 105 113 += 102 
ANISM 0.556 sd e ans on 100 62 71 77 = =195 
ROE ORM. chia biei's Weiptatt os ag 100 155 1386 104 £168 
Combination... . 2... Pre 100 141 147 88 173 

PEOPLE Ate oe: ssa ath os ae 100 94 103 103 += 113 


1 Includes don’t know where, don’t know mode of transportation and not determined 
Questions: “Where do you plan to go?” “How will you get there?” 
Source: Toe ConFERENCE Boarp 
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The degree of definiteness is given by the proportion 
of all buying plans which have a close horizon. If all the 
expected dates of purchase were distributed evenly 
throughout the six-month period, then 17% of the buy- 
ing plans would fall in the one-month category and half 
in the three-month group. Where higher proportions of 
the buying plans than expected apply to one or three 
months hence, then the plans are probably more definite 
than the stated intent to purchase alone would indicate. 

In terms of one-month purchasing plans alone, new 
automobiles were ahead in February-March of both 
1958 and 1959. Moreover the proportion of one-month 
buying plans increased from 1958 to 1959—slightly for 
the February-March comparison, but considerably 
when the comparison is limited to March. There was 
also an increase in the percentage of one-month buying 
plans for new homes in February and March, 1959, over 
the same months of the preceding year. But there was a 
decrease in one-month buying plans for used automo- 
biles and used homes. 

Most of the increase in one-month buying plans for 
new automobiles represented a shift in timing from the 
three-month to the one-month period. For the three- 
month horizon there was a drop in the proportion of 
purchase plans from 1959 to 1958. 

With respect to used homes, there was little change 
between the two years in the proportion of near-term 
purchasing plans, whether March or February-March is 
used as the basis of comparison. This is true for both 
one-month and three-month buying plans. There was a 
decided increase, however, in the proportion of near- 
term purchasing plans for new homes. 

For those appliances (except television sets) that were 
surveyed a year ago, the time horizon of buying plans 
reported in March, 1959, was much shorter than a year 
earlier. The proportion of three-month buying plans for 
air conditioners, dish washers, refrigerators, and wash- 
ing machines was much higher this March than last. 
Plans to purchase these items were also higher this year 
than last. These two dimensions of the survey reinforce 
each other and foreshadow a better near-term sales 
performance than last year. 

For most of the other items covered by the survey, 
one-month purchase plans account for less than 17% of 
the total, and three-month plans for less than half. In 
some cases, this distribution of buying plans clearly 
reflects the seasonal timing of purchase. This is evi- 
dently the explanation for the low proportion of near- 
term purchase plans for air conditioners, and probably 
also for food freezers and clothes dryers. For the other 
items, it is still unverifiable whether the distribution of 
buying plans within the six-month period reflects sea- 
sonality or uncertainty. 


Problem of Uncertain Plans 


Every survey of consumers’ intentions finds some 
people who are certain of their plans, others who will 
buy only under a particular set of circumstances, and 
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Table 13: Plans To Buy within One and Three Months 


In per cent of buying plans within one and three months, reported in specified period 


Within One Month 
1958 

Plans to Buy July-Aug. Sept.Oct. Nov.—Dec. Jan. 
New automobile........... 11 12 22 Q2 
Used automobile........... 19 16 9 13 
New home!) iS 18 9 10 10 
Usedthome. 6 ijn ee 20 15 10 10 
Air conditioner) = 4... sie 34 9 9 3 
Dishswasher=.:....2+.ss54+ 18 8 18 4 
Dryer noo. Jase ae fe tate eee 12 12 25 15 
Floor coverings............ Q2 18 22 12 
(Preezers a ..ch teat eiieae nie 17 11 13 5 
Murmitureseo: sete n tee se 17 17 92 11 
Rangel: sc 8c@ 2 Sess ee 15 17 13 7 
Refrigeratory cae cae 16 15 12 4 
‘Television sete. . c's sfiteicmere 12 13 25 13 
Vacuum cleaner........... 20 15 25 6 
Washing machine.......... 17 14 Ql 9 


1 Gas or electric 
Question: ‘When do you plan to buy?” 
Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Table 14: “Maybe” Buying Plans as Per Cent of “Maybe” 
plus “Definite” Buying Plans within the Next Six Months 


1958 1959 

July- Sept.- Nov.- Feb.- 

Aug. Oct. Dec Jan. March 
Automobilel......... 30 36 35 35 31 
LOMe* Sau oier cic aac 24 34 33 35 29 
Air conditioner....... 56 42 Q1 30 17 
Dish washer......... 35 33 22 24 19 
Dryers hc ssbb cone 38 Q7 24 25 18 
Floor coverings....... 23 19 19 18 17 
reezert 48 s6 Sees 45 31 29 26 Af 
Burniture? 4.3066 624% 29 22 20 19 19 
Range, gasorelectric.. 34 23 19 18 14 
Refrigerator......... 36 28 Q9 15 17 
Television set........ 38 29 29 26 Q1 
Vacuum cleaner...... 37 22 20 Q1 17 
Washing machine..... 35 23 Q1 16 14 


1 Excludes 5%-8% reporting plans within the next six months but who could not 
specify new or used automobile 

2 Excludes 14%-25% reporting plans within the next six months but who could not 
specify new or used home 


Source: Tom ConreRENcE Boarp 


still others who think they may buy but haven’t made a 
final decision. It is possible to deal with this element of 
uncertainty by grading the degree of certainty in the 
answer, and then separating at some point in the scale of 
certainty intentions to buy that have a high degree of 
apparent probability from all others. 

This has not been our procedure. All the buying plans 
recorded as such expressed a definite intention to buy. 
Where any element of uncertainty was expressed in the 
response, it was classified as a “maybe” buying plan. 
The main reason for following this procedure has been to 
eliminate the necessarily subjective and rather arbitrary 
decision as to what degree of uncertainty can be al- 
lowed, which plans to record and which to discard. The 
grouping of all indefinite, uncertain, and contingent 
plans into one category may in time make it possible to 


Within Three Months 
1959 1958 1959 
Feb.-March } July-Aug. Sept-Oct. Nov.—Dec. Jan. Feb.—March 

95 AT 42 50 57 52 
14 53 42 45 44 47 
20 49 oe 39 33 AT 
13 38 35 39 44 39 

ic 47 15 26 15 47 
13 39 40 35 35 34 
11 46 A7 45 42 44 
17 56 47 50 45 52 

9 49 35 33 46 38 
bys 47 46 51 49 48 
ll 40 38 33 30 34 
11 41 39 42 30 39 
13 38 48 48 46 41 
18 45 48 AT 38 48 
14 45 40 45 37 46 


measure objectively the prognostic value of such plans. 
Do they add information on the probable trend of pur- 
chases or should they be disregarded in foreshadowing 
the trend of consumer purchases? 

“Maybe” buying plans as a percentage of definite 
buying plans plus “maybe” plans are shown in table 14 
for the period since last July, when the question now 
being asked was first introduced into the survey. In the 
earlier period, other approaches had been utilized, which 
are not comparable with present procedures. (The larger 
the number of “maybe” plans, the higher the percent 
shown in the table.) 

Among all the buying plans, the “maybe” category is 
the largest for automobiles and homes. Over the period 
from July-August of last year through February-March 
of 1959, the proportion of “maybe” plans has been more 


Appendix Table A: Buying Plans and Annual Household 
Income, February—March, 1959 


Under $10,000 
$5,000 & Over 


All households....... 47 QT 13 8 6 


Percentage of Households Planning To Buy within Next Six Months: 


$5,000- 
7,499 


$7,500— 


Not De- 
9,999 i 


termined 


New automobiles. .... 26 QT 25 16 tf 
Used automobiles..... 40 34 14 7 5 
New homes.......... 26 36 20 10 8 
Used homes......... 36 33 14 12 6 
Air conditioners...... 20 37 28 iki 5 
Dish washers....... a as 18 26 28 19 9 
DEV Gre sis dite. wastes 25 39 Q1 10 5 
Floor coverings....... 34 34 18 11 4 
IRPEezers's Fs: etceero a 38 29 12 13 8 
Pr bireas esis saws ¢ $1 36 17 12 § 
Ranges, gasorelectric. $31 35 17 ll 6 
Refrigerators........ 38 29 20 9 4 
Television sets....... 40 23 17 16 5 
Vacuum cleaners..... 40 34 12 9 6 
Washing machines.... 36 32 18 9 5 


Details will not necessarily add to 100 because of rounding 
Source: Toe ConrerEence Boarp 
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or less steady. This would suggest that the additional 
dimension of uncertainty did not materially change the 
trend of buying plans previously discussed for these im- 
portant categories. 

In many of the other plans, there have been sharp 
changes in the proportion accounted for by the ratio of 
“maybe” to total plans. In these other cases, the pro- 
portion of “maybe” plans has dropped from those re- 
ported last summer. This decline had occurred for the 
most part by last November-December. The subsequent 


Appendix Table B: Buying Plans within the Next Six Months 
and Occupation of Household Head, February-March, 1959 


Profes- 

sional, Crafts- Opera- Nonem- 

Managers Clerical _ men, tives Other ployed? 
an and Foremen and En- and 

Pro- Sales and Semi- ployed! Unem- 

prietors Skilled skilled ployed 

All household heads. 28% 17% 15% 14% 11% 20% 

Percentage with Plans To Buy within Next Six Months: 

New automobiles... 41 20 15 10 5 9 
Used automobiles... 25 19 17 18 13 9 
New houses........ 30 22 17 14 8 11 
Used houses....... Q4 19 19 15 8 14 
Air conditioners.... 34 24 17 11 10 5 
Dish washers...... 51 20 17 6 1 4 
PIEVOrS:r, 5 cclarsiax oibes 34 Q2 17 12 8 ti 
Floor coverings..... 29 17 20 14 10 10 
Freezers........... QQ 17 2) 19 7 14 
Furniture. .<...... 30 22 16 13 10 9 
IRanges®. 5... os. 28 23 16 11 11 11 
‘Refrigerators....... 30 19 15 13 8 14 
Television sets..... 28 91 16 10 12 14 
Vacuum cleaners.... 30 20 19 ll 11 9 


Washing machines.. 32 19 18 


1 Includes unskilled laborers, service workers, domestics, farmers, and farm laborers 
2 Includes armed forces, housewives, students, retired and unclassified 

3 Gas or electric 

Details will not necessarily add to 100 because of rounding 

Source: Taz ConreRENcE Boarp 


Appendix Table C: Buying Plans within the Next Six Months 
and Age of Household Head, February—March, 1959 


Age of Household Head 


65 and 
18-24 25-34 85-44 45-54 55-64 Over 
All households..... 3% 21% 26% 23% 14% 12% 
Percentage with Plans to Buy within Next Six Months: 

New automobiles... 5 Q1 Q7 30 12 4 
Used automobiles. . 8 28 33 Q2 6 Q 
New house..... |; ae 6 37 28 18 6 5 
Used house........ 11 32 30 16 4 6 
Air conditioner..... 8 26 Q7 26 8 5 
Dish washer....... 4 39 34 13 8 2 
Pervert the te. 5 45 Q3 20 5 Q 
Floor coverings..... 5 Nye 82 a2 10 5 
SHRCOZET 65a 5 o Sus enue 4 36 28 23 ff 2 
Furniture......... 6 33 31 19 7 4 
Mustiges’. 22s... . ss 9 QT 29 20 8 6 
Refrigerator....... 7 26 32 22 11 1 
Television set...... 9 19 Q7 28 10 v/ 
Vacuum cleaner.... 12 31 21 22 8 5 
Washing machine... 10 34 28 19 6 5 


1 Gas or electric 
Source: Tur Conference Boarp 


JUNE, 1959 
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drop has been modest, and in many cases well within the 
range of sampling fluctuations. 

There is an element of seasonality in all plans to buy, 
including “maybe” plans. As the season for buying a 
particular item approaches, people think about buying 
it. This is clearly seen in the trend of “maybe”’ buying 
plans for furniture, which is normally bought mostly in 
the fall. The high point in the number of “maybe” 
buying plans for furniture came in July-August, and 
every succeeding bimonthly period saw a decline in the 
number of “‘maybe”’ plans. 

There also may be an “‘item ratio” for “maybe” buy- 
ing plans. Some things may always show a higher ratio 
of “maybe” buying plans than others, and it may be 


Appendix Table D: Buying Plans within the Next Six Months 
and Household Financial Status Compared with Six Months 
Ago, Reported in February—March, 1959 


Better Off Worse Off Same Other! 
All households. .......... 26% 14% 59% 2% 


Households Reporting Buying Plans 
within Next Six Months for: In Per Cent of Buying Plans, February-March, 1959 


New automobiles......... 39 10 49 2 
Used automobiles......... 41 16 41 Q 
New homes.............. 46 10 43 1 
Used homes®, one se eee 48 12 38 2 
Air conditioners.......... 44 15 42 0 
Dish washers............ 62 8 30 0 
Dryers sane to cease oe 41 1l 47 1 
Floor coverings.......... 36 i) 52 1 
Freezers) 6.05000 acne 39 13 47 Q 
Burmese), ss ots 6 ecne 41 10 48 1 
Ranges, gas or electric..... 42 8 49 1 
Refrigerators: acne oet 42 11 46 1 
Television sets........... 37 13 49 Q 
Vacuum cleaners......... 44 10 46 0 
Washing machines........ 35 13 49 2 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Source: Tus ConrerRENCE BoarD 


Appendix Table E: Buying Plans within the Next Six Months 
and Expected Household Financial Status Six Months from 
Now, Reported in February—March, 1959 


Better Off Worse Off Same Other! 
All households. .......... 32% 5% 57% 1% 


Households Reporting Buying Plans 


within Next Six Months for: In Per Cent of Buying Plans, February—March, 1959 


New automobiles......... 39 5 52 4 
Used automobiles......... 48 6 40 6 
New HOMES, . ccc ious «hese 49 5 41 6 
Used-homes Mace. ails. 51 th 36 Uh 
Air conditioners.......... 48 6 40 5 
Dish washers... ... 6.6015. 66 3 25 i 
Dryersegisccn catacce ss 49 4 44 o 
Floor coverings.......... 45 4 48 4 
EGE Zers rite. sok seen es 48 3 46 3 
Burnitureltsnsrd sis Hovis oie 47 4 46 4 
Ranges, gas or electric..... 43 4 AT 6 
Refrigerators: sistas = 49 2 43 6 
Television sets..........- 48 3 44 5 
Vacuum cleaners......... 51 4 41 4 
Washing machines........ 52 6 41 2 


1 Includes no opinion and not determined 
Source: Tar ConFERENCE BoarpD 
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Appendix Table F: Plans To Buy within Six Months and 
Homeownership Status 


Own Rent Other! Own Rent Other! 
November-December, 1958 


All households... 70 29 1 


All households... 70 29 1 


Percentage with Plans To Buy within Next Six Months: 


New homes...... 50 49 1 Floor coverings... 71 28 1 
Used homes...... 41 58 1 Byreezer. 4/2... kc TAU EL Oh 
Total homes..... 46 53 1 iRurnitures..... 69 30 1 
New automobiles. 74 26 0 Range, gasorelec. 67 31 2 
Used automobiles 66 33 1 Refrigerator. .... 60 39 2 
Air conditioner... 67 32 1 Televisionset.... 61 39 1 
Dish washer..... 06 2252 Vacuum cleaner... 62 37 1 
Dryersit tees bh. Ga} Washing machine. 64 35 1 


Own Rent Other! Own Rent Other! 
February-March, 1959 


All households... 71 29 1 


All households... 71 29 1 


Percentage with Plans To Buy within Next Six Months: 


New homes...... 51 48 1 Floor coverings... 75 24 1 
Used homes...... 44 53 Q Freezer......... iis 
Total homes..... 48 51 1 Furniture....... 70 30 a 
New automobiles. 73 27 1 Range, gas orelec. 66 33 1 
Used automobiles 63 37 a Refrigerator..... 65 32 .3 
Air conditioner... 72 27 1 Television set.... 57 43 1 
Dish washer..... 78° 220 Vacuum cleaner.. 62 38 1 
Dryers. ee Coote Washing machine. 58 41 1 


1 Includes not determined 

a—Less than 0.5% 

Details will not necessarily add to 100 because of rounding 
Source: Ton ConFERENCE BoarpD 


associated with price. High-priced consumer goods may 
have a longer period of preplanning than others, and 
therefore a higher number of “‘maybe’’ buying plans at 
any given time. Experience with the “‘maybe”’ plans 
may throw considerable light not only on the trend of 
probable consumer purchases, but also on the length of 
the planning period. 


Appendix Data 


A great deal more information is collected by the 
survey than can be presented in topical reports. A por- 
tion of the additional data is also regularly processed to 
assist the analysis of trends in buying plans, and may be 
of interest to some of our readers. 

These data are presented here, in the form of six 
tables. The tables tell us who plans to buy what in terms 
of annual income, the occupation of the household head, 
and the age of the household head. There are also two 
tables relating buying plans to appraisals of household 
finances—as it was six months ago and as it is expected 
to be in six months. Appendix table F shows buying 
plans separately for persons owning their homes and for 
those who rent their dwellings. 

Morris CoHEN 
Martin R. GaInsBRUGH 
THERESA R. SHAPIRO 


Office of the Chief Economist 


Business Bookshelf 


Successful Process Plant Practice—Deals with problems, in proc- 
ess industries, of managing, scheduling, operating, main- 
taining and repairing pumps, towers, piping, valves, 
motors, exchangers, condensers and other equipment. Text 
is illustrated with photographs and drawings. By Robert L. 
Davidson. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1958, 
800 pages. $10.00. 


Industrial Location in the New York Area—A description of the 
economic characteristics of the area and the industrial 
distribution of firms by county and size. The factors affect- 
ing the location of the larger firms are discussed and a 
sample study of manufacturers’ attitudes is given. There are 
also case histories of the migration of individual firms. By 
John I. Griffin. The City College Press, New York, 1956, 
212 pages. $5.00. 


An Antitrust Handbook—This is a republication of a series of 
basic symposiums held in 1953 and 1954 on fundamentals of 
the antitrust laws. Included are an antitrust dictionary and 
articles on problems ahead, Department of Justice and 
Federal Trade Commission cases, and definitions and 
remedies in antitrust proceedings. Thirty-six experts have 
contributed. Section of Antitrust Law, American Bar Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, 1958, 581 pages. 


Pricing in Big Business—An exploration of management’s con- 
ception of the pricing process based on interviews with 
pricing officials and top executives of more than twenty 


large corporations. Answers are sought to questions concerned 
with how prices are actually set, who makes pricing deci- 
sions, and what the implications of the pricing process are 
for the economy. By A. D. H. Kaplan, Joel B. Dirlam, and 
Robert Lanzillotti. Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
1958, 384 pages. $5.00. 


The Population Ahead—A symposium of the factors bearing on 
the quantity of future populations of the world. These papers 
were given at a conference on population problems held at 
the University of Minnesota in 1957. Edited by Roy G. 
Francis. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, 1958, 160 pages. $3.75. 


Management for Engineers—The fundamentals of business cost 
considerations are described, along with the impact of 
standards, materials, methods, taxes, power and labor on 
engineering and management decisions. By Roger C. Heimer. 
se ae Book Company, New York, 1958, 453 pages. 

6.76. 


mireaee Guides and Modern Practices for Better Advertising 
Management— Volumes in this series of guidebooks on ad- 
vertising released to date include those on the principles of 
advertising management, advertising organization, adver- 
tising plans, advertising budget and cost control, advertis- 
ing agency relations, and advertising personnel manage- 
ment. Edited by R. H. Colley. Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, New York, 1958. 7 volumes, $150 to nonmembers. 
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Announcements of 
Mergers and Acquisitions 
January 11, 1959—February 10, 1959! 


ae Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Admiral Corp. ($102.0) 
Radio and television sets, household 
electric products and electronic equip- 
ment mfr. 

Aeco Corp. (n.a.) 
Oil and gas producer 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ($468.6) 
Agricultural machines and imple- 
ments, electrical equipment, indus- 
tial plant equipment and machinery 

rr 


peeerican Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Fertilizer and chemicals mfr. 


American Enka Corp. ($87.8) 

Rayon and nylon yarns and fibres 
mfr, 

American Metal Products Co. ($35.1) 
Automotive and aircraft parts and 
storage racks mfr. 

Bendix Aviation Corp. ($327.1) 
Aviation, automotive, communica- 
eae, marine and industrial products 

Pe 


Buckeye Corp. ($4.0) 
Poultry and tobacco farming equip- 
ment mfr. 


Cahn, Miller & Strouse, Ine. (n.a.) 
’ (Formed by merger of) 
Advertising agency 


Cardiotran Electro-Medical Products 
Laboratories, Inc, (n.a.) 


Carlon Products Corp. ($4.1) 
Plastic pipe and fittings mfr. 
Carnation Co. ($146.6) 
Food products mfr. 


Central Fibre Products Co. ($36.7) 
Paper boxboards, corrugating mate- 
rials, Epeoalty boards and other 
gnould pulp and paper products 

T. 


Cessna Aircraft Co. ($42.3) 
Airplanes, airplane parts and hy- 


draulic cylinders mfr. 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. ($22.1) 
Food processing equipment and sup- 
plies mfr. 

Clevite Corp. ($57.8) 
Electronic components, automotive 
parts, bearings and bushings mfr. 


Clopay Corp. ($4.2) 

Paper window shades, accordion doors, 
polyethylene film and other specialty 
products mfr. 

Commercial Solvents Corp. ($74.0) 
Agricultural and industrial chemicals, 
automotive specialties, animal nutri- 
ents, pharmaceuticals, potable spirits 
and carbon black mfr. 


Consolidated Foods Corp. ($103.0) 
Foods processor and retail food store 
chain operator 


Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc. ($8.0) 
Retail apparel and accessories store 
chain operator 


Continental Oil Co. ($619.7) 
Integrated oil producer 


JUNE, 1959 


_ , Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Pittsburgh Products Tri-State Co.(n.a.} 
(Sub. of Joseph Horne Co.) 
Wholesale distributor of household 
and commercial appliances 

Mission Cities Oil Co. (n.a.) 

Oil producer 

S. Morgan Smith Co. ($21.7) 
Hydraulic turbines, valves and other 
machinery mfr, 


Deep-Root Fertilizers, Inc. (n.a.) 


William Brand & Co. (over $.1)* 
Plastic-covered wire and cable mfr. 


Davis Engineering Corp. (over $.3)* 
Heat exchangers, evaporators, distil- 
lation and lubrication equipment mfr. 

Cogsdill Twist Drill Co. (over $1.0)* 
Precision drills mfr, 


Brandt Mfg. Co. (n.a.) 
Missile cable units and systems mfr. 


Cleveland Instrument Co. (over $.1)* 
Commercial and industrial instru- 
ments and automation equipment 
mfr, 

Pyramid Productions, Inc. (n.a.) 
Television series producer 


Flamingo Telefilm Sales, Inc. (n.a.) 
Television and theatre films distrib- 
utor 


Strouse & Co. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 


Cahn-Miller, Inc. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. 
(Electrocardiograph business of) (.a.) 
United Pipe & Tube Co. (n.a.) 
Pipe and fittings mfr. 


Qualitee Dairy Products Association 
(approx. $6.5)? tes 
Milk processor and distributor 


Mott Carton & Paper Co. (n.a.) 
Folding paper boxes mfr. 


Aircraft Radio Corp. ($9.1) 
Communication, navigation and elec- 
tronic equipment mfr. 

Spiraflex, Inc. (n.a.) 

Spiral-type conveying system mfr. 


Electrovox Co. (over $.5)* 
Phonograph needles mfr. 


Walco Products, Inc. (n.a.) 
Phonograph needles mfr. 


Precision Products, Inc. (Puerto Rico) 


(n.a.) 
(Affiliate of Walco Products, Inc.) 
Phonograph needles mfr. . 


Renard Linoleum & Rug Co. 
(Window shade div. of) (n.a.) 
Cloth and paper shades, venetian 
blinds and drapery hardware mfr. 
Louisiana Gas Production Co. (n.a.) 
Natural gas producer 


Hershey Wholesale Grocery Co. (n.a.) 
Wholesale grocer (Missouri) 


Sun Ray Drug Co. ($15.2) 
Retail drug store chain operator 


Fuhrman Petroleum Corp. 
(Producing oil properties of) (n.a.) 
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Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions} 


Cornell Paperboard Products Co. ($19.0) 
Wallboard, paperboard, shipping con- 
tainers, etc., mfr. 


Crescent Petroleum Corp. ($36.2) 
(Norbute Corp., sub. of) 
Crude oil and natural gas producer; 
industrial, laboratory, electrical and 
electronic equipment mfr. 


Dumas Milner Corp. (over $1.0)* 


Household cleaning and laundering 
products mfr. 


Eaton Mfg. Co. ($129.6) 
Automotive and aircraft parts mfr. 


Electronic Communications, Inc. ($13.0) 
Electronics and precision products 
mfr.; aircraft supplies distributor 

Essex Universal Corp. (n.a.) 

Electrical cable and missile control 
systems mfr.; motion pictures for 
television distributor 


Famous Players Canadian Corp., Ltd. 
32.4)8 


(Controlled by Paramount Pictures 
Corp.) 
Motion picture theatre chain opera- 
tor (Canada) 

Federal Pacific Electric Co. ($36.6) 
Devices for the control and distribu- 
tion of electrical energy mfr. 


Firth Sterling, Inc. ($11.6) 
Tool, die and stainless steels, metal 
carbides, etc., mfr. 


G-L Electronics Co. ($.5) 
Electronic industry magnetic com- 
ponents mfr. 


Goldsmith Brothers (n.a.) 
Stationers 


Granny Goose Foods (n.a.) 
Potato chip mfr. 


A. P. Green Fire Brick Co. ($32.2) 
Fire clay refractory products mfr. 
Gulf & Western Corp. ($5.0) 
(Beard & Stone Electric Co., sub. of) 
Automotive and lawn mower parts 
diva Nitors auto and truck bumpers 
ry 


Gulf Oil Corp. ($3,240.6) 
Integrated oil producer 


Harbison-Walker 
($99.6) 
Miner, mfr., and distributor of refrac- 
tories 
Hofmann Industries, Inc. ($4.4) 
Tubular steel products, aluminum 
and grey iron castings, brooms, 
chlorophyll products, etc., mfr. 
Houdaille Industries, Inc. ($61.5) 
Automotive and aircraft parts, con- 
struction materials and industrial 
equipment mfr. 
Hycon Mfg. Co. ($4.6) 
Fhotographic and electronic products 
Ds 
Indian Head Mills, Inc. ($16.0) 
Bed sheets, cotton cloth and dyed 
yarns mfr, 


Refractories Co. 


International Hotels, Inc. (n.a.) 
Hotel chain operator 

Island Creek Coal Co. ($79.1) 
Bituminous coal producer 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Box Co. 
(over $1.0)* 
Wirebound boxes and crates and cor- 
rugated shipping containers mfr. 
Eastern Air Devices, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Miniature electric motors, servo- 
mechanisms and allied devices mfr. 


Airflow Products, Inc. (n.a.) 

Hillerest Laboratories, Inc. (n.a.) 

(Sub. of Spectra Sportswear) ; 
Cold water soap and other specialty 
products mfr. 

Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. (over $1.0) * 
Power transmission machinery worms 
and gears, industrial lubricating sys- 
tems mfr. 

Standard Products, Inc. (n.a.) 
Aviation industry supplier 


William Gluckin & Co. (n.a.) 
Brassieres and girdles mfr, 


Capital Theatre (Ottawa, Canada) (n.a.) 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. (over $1.0)* 
Cartridge and plug fuses mfr. 


M. W. Kellogg Co. 
(Kellogg specialty alloy steel mfg. 
business of) (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Pullman, Inc.) 

American Research & Mfg. Corp. 
(n.a.) 


Garfield Corp. (n.a.) ‘ 
Industrial stationers, printers and 
lithographers 


Williams Potato Chip Co. (n.a.) 


Climax Fire Brick Co. (over $.5)* 
Refractories mfr. 


Lester Battery Co. (n.a.) | 
Automotive parts distributor 


Callery Chemical Co, 
(Increased interest to 50% by pur- 
chase of 25% interest in) (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Mine Safety Appliances Co.) 
High-energy fuel mfr. 

Pacific Clay Products Co, 
(Refractories Div. of) (n.a.) 


Southwest International Corp. (n.a.) 
(Certain assets of) 


R. H. Wright & Son Co. (over $1.0)* 
Ready mix concrete, etc., mir. 


Gulf Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 
Aircraft and missile parts mfr. 


Linen Thread Co. (over $1.0)* 
(Sub. of Linen Thread Co., Ltd. 
[Scotland]) 
Threads, yarns, twine, sport and fish 
nets mfr. 
Beverly Hotel (n.a.) 
325 room hotel (New York City)4 
Guyan Eagle Coal Co. | 
(Coal mining properties and lease- 
holds of) (n.a.) 


Elk Creek Coal Co. 
(Coal mining properties and lease- 
holds of) (n.a.) 


* Estimated minimum capital from ‘“‘Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturers, 1959” 


1See The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957, for sources and 


- methods used 


2 Annual volume, Moody’s Industrials, February 6, 1959 


8 Canadian dollars 


4 The New York Times, February 4, 1959 
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Announcements of Mergers and Acquisitions (Continued) 


Acquirer viva 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Johnson & Johnson ($152.7) 
Surgical dressings, brushes, nursery 
supplies and related products mfr. 
Koehring Co. ($48.0) 
Heavy construction equipment and 
industrial machinery mfr. 


Marine Colloids, Inc. 
(Formed by merger of) 


Martha White Mills, Inc. (7.a.) 
Flour miller 


May Department Stores Co. ($334.1) 
Department store chain operator 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. ($55.1) 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., sub. of) 
Magazine and book publisher 

Mead Corp. ($215.4) 
Wood pulp, white papers and paper- 
board mfr. 


Meredith Publishing Co. ($46.1) 
Magazine and book publisher 


per ae Precision Industries, Inc. 


Metal clamps, electron power tubes, 
optics and lenses mfr. 


National Automotive Fibres, Inc. ($25.9) 
Nafco Oil & Gas, Inc., sub. of) 
utomobile seat and back cushions 
and other interior trim items mfr, 
National Theatres, Inc, ($55.2) 
Movie theatre chain operator 


New Haven Board & Carton Co. ($10.5) 
Paperboard and folding boxes mfr. 
New York Yankees Baseball Club (n.a.) 
Professional baseball team operator 
(New York, N. Y.) 

Old London Foods, Ine, (n.a.) 
Snack food products mfr. 

Penn Machine Co. (over $.5)* 
Rail bonds, gears, etc., mfr. 

H. K. Porter Co. (Del.) ($104.7) 
Diversified industrial products mfr, 


Renfield Importers, Ltd. (n.a.) 
Liquor importer 

Rheem Mfg. Co. ($91.1) 
Water heaters, air conditioners, sani- 
tary plumbing fixtures, pails, barrels, 
tanks, etc., mfr. 

Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, 

Inc. (n.a.) 

(Formed by merger of) 
Advertising agency 


eee 


Rinshed-Mason Co. (over $1.0)* 
Paints, enamels, lacquers and var- 
nishes mfr, 

Ruberoid Co. ($65.1) 

Automotive, building, industrial and 
roofing products mfr. 

F, C. Russell Co. ($7.6) 

Aluminum and steel combination 
screen and storm windows, doors, 
prime windows and awnings mfr, 

SKF Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 

(Sub. of Aktiebolaget Svenska 
Kullagerfabriken [Swedish Ball Bear- 


ing Co. 
Ball and roller bearings mfr, 


Saco-Lowell Shops ($29.9) 
Textile machinery and automotive 
parts mfr. 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


MeNeil Laboratories, Inc. (n.a.) 
Ethical pharmaceutical specialties 
mfr. 

Cast-Master, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Die-casting machines mfr. 


Stardrill-Keystone Co. (over $1.0)* 
Drills and rigs mfr. 

Algin Corp. of America (over $1.0)* 
Colloids and viscidity increasers from 
seaplants mfr. 

Seaplant Corp. (over $.5)* 
Hydrocolloids derived from seaplants 

t 

Farr Co. (over $.1)* 

Processor and packer of dried beans 
and peas 

Hecht Co. ($69.8) 

Department store chain operator 

Handbook Publishers, Inc. (n.a.) 
Chemical and engineering references 
publisher 

A &P Corrugated Box Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Corrugated paper boxes mfr. 


Associated Folding Box Co. (n.a.) 

Plymold Corp. (n.a.) 

B &C Realty Co. (n.a.) 

Industrial Container Corp. (over $.1)* 
Corrugated boxes mfr. 

Replogle Globes, Inc. (n.a.) 
World globes mfr. 

Lamatic Co. (over $.1)* : 
eemegie with Angelus Industries, 

ne. 

Fabricator of metals for high speed 
craft 

Oil & Gas Property Management, Inc. 
(Oil and gas producing properties and 
other assets of) (n.a.) 


National Telefilm Associates, Inc. ($45.8) 
Television films producer and dis- 
tributor 

William W. Fitzhugh, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Labels, boxes and wrappers mfr, 

Richmond Baseball Club (n.a.) 
Professional baseball team operator 
(Richmond, Virginia) 


Circle D Foods, Inc. (n.a.) 
Malleable Iron Co. (n.a.) 


Herron-ZimmersMouldingCo. (over$.5)* 
Automobile moulding trim mfr. 


National Electric Products Corp. (over 


Steel conduit boxes, fittings, wires 
and cables mfr, : 
Medley Distilling Co. (n.a.) 
Liquor distiller 
Thermovac, Inc. (n.a.) 
(Majority interest in) 
Food processing equipment mfr, 


Fletcher D. Richards, Inc. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 


Calkins & Holden, Ine. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 

Wolverine Finishes Corp. (over $1.0)* 
(Controlling interest in’ 
Custom wood finishes mfr, 

Funkhouser Co. (over $1.0)* 
Roofing granules mfr. 


Ruffe, Inc. (n.a.) 
Dye casters 


ane Lider Bearing Co. (over 


(Control Olin ob A 
Rneciniog miniature ball bearings 
r. 
Servo Dynamics Corp. (n.a.) ; 
th generators and amplifiers 
mfr. 


Acquirer _ ai 
Description and Assets in Millions 


St. Regis Paper Co. ($390.1) _ 
Printing, kraft and publication papers, 
paperboard containers, folding car- 
tons, etc., mfr. 


wie - Vandervoort - Barney, Inc. 


(Emery, Bird, Thayer Dry Goods 
Co. sub. of) 
Department store chain operator 
(Missouri and Colorado) 
Selig Co. (over $.5)* 
Disinfectants and insecticides mfr. 
Sheraton Corp. of America ($217.3) 
Hotel chain operator 


Sprague Electric Co. ($29.4) ie. 
Capacitors, resistors, printed circuits 
and other components mfr. 


Sterling Drug, Inc. ($152.8) 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, pigments and dyestuffs mfr. 


Sterling Paper Co. (n.a.) 


Sterling Precision Corp. ($24.5) 

Fire fighting equipment, diesel en- 
gines, lumbering equipment, office 
furniture, etc., mfr. 

Stone Container Corp. ($18.0) 
Corrugated paperboard containers, 
folding cartons, fibre cans and tubes 
and boxes mfr. 

Stop & Shop, Inc. ($44.9) 

Self-service store chain operator(Mas- 
sachusetts) 


Suburban Propane Gas Corp. ($54.6) 
Liquefied petroleum gas and appli- 
ances distributor 


Sun Chemical Corp. ($28.4) 
Printing inks, paints, coated products 
and textile chemicals mfr. 


Sunbeam Corp. ($70.8) 
Household electrical appliances, elec- 
tric razors, shearing machines, etc., 
mfr. 

Telechrome Mfg. Corp. ($1.0) 
Color television transmission test 
equipment, telemetering transmit- 
ters, etc., mfr. 

Texas Industries, Inc. ($15.4) 
Aggregate, precast concrete units mfr. 


Thermix Corp. (over $.1)* 
Air heaters, dampers, dust collectors, 
etc., mfr. 


H. I. Thompson Fiber Glass Co. ($3.6) 


Insulation products processor and 
fabricator 


Tidewater Oil Co. ($797.4) 
(Controlled by Getty Oil Co. and 
subsidiaries) 
Integrated oil producer 
United Printers & Publishers, Inc. 
($14.3) 
Greeting cards, calendars and adver- 
tising specialties mfr. 
United States Printing & Lithograph 
Co. ($20.5) 
Multi-color packaging and advertis- 
ing products mfr. 
United Whelan Corp. ($16.2) 
Drug, tobacco and miscellaneous mer- 
chandise store chain operator 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. ($22.1) 
Industrial chemicals, upholstery, sci- 
entific and agricultural supplies dis- 
tributor 


Acquired Unit =" 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Growers Container Corp. ($11.2) 
Corrugated shipping containers mfr. 


A. J. Bundschu Co. (n.a.)_ 
Store operator (Missouri) 


Hygein Chemical Co. (n.a.) 
Chemical jobber 

Royal Hawaiian Hotel (Honolulu, Ha- 
wali) (n.a.) 

Princess Kaiulani Hotel (Honolulu, Ha- 
waii) (n.a.) 


Moan Hotel (Honolulu, Hawaii) (n.a.) 


Surf Rider Hotel (Honolulu, Hawaii) 
(n.a.) 
International Resistance Co. 

Magnetic component and filter prod- 
uct lines of Hycor div. of) (n.a.) 
Amplifiers, reactors, electronic power 
transformers, etc., mfr. 


Delaware Poultry Laboratories, Inc. 


(n.a.) . 
Poultry vaccines and animal medi- 
cines mfr, 

American Can Co. a 
(Food Pail production facilities of 
Marathon Div. of) (n.a.) 


Wood & Brooks Co. (over $1.0)* 
Piano keys and actions mfr. 


Campbell Box & Tag Co. (over $.5)* 
Folding cartons, tags and boxes mfr. 


Ruggieri’s Atwood Supermarket (n.a.) 
Supermarket (Cranston, R. I.) 


Verkamp Corp. . 
Pewee petroleum gas business of) 
(n.a.): 

B & M Metal Cabinet Corp. (n.a.) 

Ampruf Paint Co. (n.a.) . 
(Operations, trade-mark rights and 
certain assets of) 

Household, maintenance and spe- 
cialty paints mfr. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
(Industrial Furnace Div. of) (n.a.) 


Encapsor Product Sales Corp. (n.a.) 
Electro-mechanical equipment mfr, 


Wailes Precast Concrete Corp. 
(Texas-Louisiana Div. of) (n.a.) 
Decorative precast architectural pan- 
els mfr. 

Heacon, Inc. (over $.1)* 

Cylinder and gas valves, duct damp- 
ers mfr. 

Blackwood’s, Inc. (n.a.) 

Laminates, resins, fibrous glass and 
related products dealer 

C. J. Styger Oil Co. (n.a.) 

Service station chain operator (New 
Jersey) 


New England Art Co. (n.a.) 
Greeting cards mfr. 


Brett Lithographing Co. (n.a.) 
Multi-color lithography producer 


Crawford Clothes, Inc. (n.a.) 
Men’s apparel store chain operator 


Glass Engineering Laboratories, Inc. 
(over $.1)* : 
Industrial glass pipe and related 
items mfr. 


* Estimated minimum capital from ‘‘Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturers, 1959”’ 
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Mergers and Acquisitions (Continued) 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Varian Associates ($15.5) 
Microwave tubes, high vacuum 
pumps, graphic recorders, etc., mfr. 


or. Co. of America, Inc. (over 


Motors and intercommunicating sys- 
tems mfr. 

Vulcan Materials Co. ($89.9) 
Commercial aggregates, construction 
and paving materials and chemical 
products mfr. 


Walker, Goulard, "Plehn Co. (over $.5)* 
Paper manufacturers, importers and 
mill agents 

Walker-Scott Corp. ($3.9) 

Department store operator (San Di- 
ego, Cal.) 

Warner Co. ($30.4) 

Building materials producer 


West Park Publishing Corp. (n.a.) 
Magazine publisher 


Western Natural Gas Co. ($57.9) 
Explores for and produces oil and 
natural gas 

R. C. Williams & Co. ($8.8) 
(Controlled by Shaffer Stores Co.) 
to products importer, exporter and 


Wilson Brothers ($7.6) 
(Scaife Co., sub. of) 
Men’s haberdashery, compressed air 
equipment, etc., mfr. 

Worthington Corp. ($144.3) 
Pumps, air conditioning, refrigeration 
and other industrial equipment mfr. 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Bomac Laboratories, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Ae of outstanding common stock 
fo) 

Microwave tubes, magnetrons and 
other electronic products mfr. 

Alcar Instruments, Inc. (over $.1)* 
(50% of stock of) 

(Sub. of Narda Ultrasonics Corp.) 
Ultrasonic transducers, etc., mfr. 


Greystone Granite Quarries, Inc. (n.a.) 


Pioneer Quarries, Inc. (n.a.) 


Thomas Barrett & Son (n.a.) 
Paper merchant 


Stevenson’s Department Store, Inc. 


n.a. 

(Controlling interest in) 

Atlantic Prestressed Concrete Co. (n.a.) 
(Increased ownership to 100% by 
purchasing remaining 50% of stock 
from Brann & Stuart Co.) 


Prestressed and precast concrete prod- 
ducts mfr. 


“See”? (magazine) (n.a.) 


“Real” (magazine) (n.a.) 
McBride Oil & Gas Corp. 
(Oil refinery of) (n.a.) 


Stephen W. Bull, Inc. (n.a.) 
Wholesale food distributor 


American Brake Shoe Co. 
(Air compressor product line of Kel- 
logg div. of) (n.a.) 


Annin Corp. (n.a.) 
Fluid control valves mfr. 


* Estimated minimum capital from ‘'Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturers, 1959” 


Announcements of 
Mergers and Acquisitions 
February 11, 1959—March 10, 1959! 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Aeronca Mfg. Corp. ($11.5) 
Aircraft components and_ related 
items, appliance parts, stainless steel 
sinks and other metal products mfr. 
Alaska International Corp. (n.a.) 
Alles & Fisher, Inc. ($2.3) 
Cigars mfr. 


American-Marietta Co. ($226.3) 
Paints, resins, chemical and concrete 
products, etc., mfr 

Armour & Co. ($412.5) 

Meat packer, livestock slaughterer, 
foods processor, etc. 

Artloom Industries, Inc. ($8.0) 

Rugs and carpets mfr. 


Atlantic Refining Co. ($770.8) 
Integrated petroleum producer 

Atlas Powder Co. ($52.4) 

- Industrial explosives and chemicals 
and activated carbons mfr. 

Bendix Aviation Corp. ($327.1) 
Aviation, automotive, communica- 
og marine and industrial products 


Blaw-Knox Co. ($99.7) 
Industrial equipment mfr. 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Longren Aircraft Co. eer $1.0)* 
Aircraft assemblies mf. 


Mission Metals & Mining Corp. (n.a.) 
National Southern Products Corp. (over 


Tall oil and petroleum resins processor 
Southern Printing Ink Corp. (n.a.) 


Pfaelzer Bros., Inc. (n.a.) 
Supplier of meat to restaurants and 
hotels 


owes eet Cabinet Corp. (over 


Kitchen and medicine cabinets, clothes 
hampers, etc., mfr. 

Major Fecseienns Co. (n.a.) 
Heating oils seller 

Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
(50% interest in Sppeeny plant 
{Lima, Ohio] of) (v.a.) 

M. C. Jones Electronics Co. (over $.1)* 
Test equipment for monitoring coaxial 
transmission lines mfr, 


Aetna-Standard Engineering Co. ($12.1) 
Machine tools mfr, 


; Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Burndy Corp. ($12.4) 
Electrical connectors, fusible devices 
and other electrical components mfr. 
C. W. C. Fisheries, Inc. (n.a.) 
(Jointly owned by Columbia River 
Packers Association, Inc. and Ward’s 
Cove Packing Co.) 
Cain’s Coffee Co. (n.a.) 


California Wheeling Machine Products 
Co. (n.a.) 


Cenco Instruments Corp. ($7.7) 
Scientific instruments mfr. 


Cleveland Twist Drill Co. (over $1.0)* 
Twist drills, reamers, end mills, screw 
extractors, etc., mfr. 

Clissold Publishing Co. (n.a.) 


Coastal States Gas Producing Co. ($18.1) 
Wholesale and retail natural gas dis- 
tributor 


Colgate-Palmolive Co. ($358.6) 
Soaps, detergents and toilet prepara- 
tions mfr. 


Columbia Pictures Corp. ($77.8) 
(Screen Gems, sub. of) 
Producer and distributor of motion 
pictures 

Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. (n.a.) 
Publisher of trade and technical jour- 
nals and directories 


Consolidated Foods Corp. ($103.0) 
Foods processor and retail food store 
chain operator 

Consolidated Freightways, Inc. ($55.0) 
Motor freight common carrier 


Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc. ($12.9) 
Supermarket chain operator (New 
York) 

Davidson Publishing Co. (n.a.) 
Business magazines and annuals pub- 
lisher 

Diamond Gardner Corp. ($146.5) 
Matches, lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts, molded pulp products, folding 
cartons and building materials mfr. 


DiGiorgio Fruit Corp. ($31.7) 

Citrus and deciduous fruits producer 
and marketer, wines and juices proc- 
essor and distributor 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. ($105.2) 
Commercial printing house 

Draper Corp. ($47.0) 

Textile industry machinery mfr. 

Dumas Milner Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Household cleaning and laundering 
products mfr. 

Eastern Malleable Iron Co. ($9.9) 
Malleable metal, castings, automo- 
tive hardware, wire rope clips, etc., 
mfr, 

Fairmont Foods Co. ($33.2) 

Dairy products mfr. and processor 

Farrington Mfg. Co. ($7.5) 

Metal and cardboard display boxes, 
jewelry boxes, and charge account 
identification systems and cards mfr. 


Fifth Avenue Bus Advertising, Inc. 


n.d. 

(Formed by merger of) 

peut of Fifth Avenue Coach Lines, 
ne. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc. ($119.2) 
eppeymarket chain operator (Eastern 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp. 
($11.1) 
Speed reducers, power transmission 
devices, commercial and precision 
gears, etc., mfr. 
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. Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


H. H. Buggie, Inc. (over $.1)* 
Electrical connectors mfr. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
ear salmon Bokine facilities of) 
n.a 


Yarborough Coffee Co. (n.a.) 
General Metals Corp. 
(ecko Fittings Div. of) (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Transamerica Corp.) 
Atomic Laboratories, Inc. (n.a.) 
Scientific instruments mfr. 


Bay State Tap & Die Co. (over $1.0)* 
Carbon taps and dies mfr. 


“The Hotel Monthly”’ (n.a.) 
Valley Industrial Gas Co. (n.a.) 


Wildroot Co. (over $1.0)* 
Hair tonic mfr. 


Elliot, Unger & Elliot, Inc. (n.a.) 
Producer of television commercials 


“Electrical Manufacturing Magazine” 


(n.a.) 
(Published by Gage Publishing Co.) 

Quality Food Stores, Inc. (n.a.) 
Supermarket chain operator (Minne- 
sota) 

Transicold Corp. (over $.1)* 
Refrigeration equipment for truck 
trailers and mobile air conditioning 
equipment mfr, 

London Terrace Supermarket ne a.) 
Supermarket (Manhattan, N. Y.) 


Marshall-Wells Co. 
(Printing facilities of) (n.a.) 


Hoosier Containers, Inc. (n.a.) 
Cornuae te sheets and containers 
m 


New Castle Realty Corp. (n.a.) 
Land and buildings owner 
S & W Fine Foods, Inc. ($15.8) 
(95.9% of common stock of) 
Canned and packaged foods processor 
and distributor 
Rudisill & Co. (n.a.) 
Letterpress and offset printing house 
Beaver Saw Chain Corp. (n.a.) 


“State Times” (n.a.) 
Daily evening newspaper (Jackson, 
Mississippi) 


Danforth Anchors (over $.1)* 
Boat anchors mfr, 


Kitty Clover, Inc. (n.a.) 
Potato chip mfr. 


ign he Machines Research Corp, 


Developer and producer of electronic 
equipment, ete. 


New York Motor Coach Advertising 
Ine. (n.a.) 


Surface Transportation Advertising, 
Inc. (n.a.) 


Twin Packing Corporations? (n.a.) 
Prepacking produce plants operators 


Whitney Chain Co. (over $1.0)* 
Chains and sprockets mfr. 


* Estimated minimum capital from ‘‘Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturers, 1959”’ 


1See The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957, for sources and 


- methods used 


Brown «& S Mfg. Co. ($32.1) Howe & Fant, Inc. (over $.3)* 2 Twin Packing Co., Garden Fresh Vegetable Packing Co., Klein Packing 
Machine and precision tools mfr. Turret-drilling and jigless work-posi- Co., Fort Fairfield Potato Co. and National Onion Co. collectively called Twin 
tioning devices mfr. Packing Corporations 


JUNE, 1959 
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Mergers and Acquisitions (Continued) 


Acquirer | <: 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Foremost Dairies, Inc. ($147.3) 
Dairy products processor and whole- 
sale and retail distributor 

General Plywood Corp. ($4.3) 
Doors, furniture and movable wall 
partitions mfr. 

General Telephone Corp. ($1,301.4) 
Telephone system operator and tele- 
phone equipment mfr. 


Gralla Publishing Co. (n.a.) 


Grande Corp. (n.a.) 


H. L. Green Co. ($58.6) 
Variety store chain operator 


Hammermill Paper Co. ($54.2) 
Sulphite pulp and writing, bond, 
ledger, printing and other papers mfr. 

Heritage Petroleum Corp. ($3.1) 

Oil and gas producer 


Howell Electric Motors Co. ($2.7) 
Electric motors mfr, 

Hygrade Food Products Corp. ($46.4) 
Meats and foods processor 


Inland Steel Co. ($686.2) 
Steel and steel products mfr. 


Janmit Corp. (n.a.) 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. ($300.9) 
Printing, writing and specialty pa- 
Pers, cellulose wadding products, etc., 

Tr. 


Landa Oil Co. (n.a.) 


Lanolin Plus, Inc. ($4.9) 
Cosmetics mfr, 


Litton Industries, Inc. ($72.8) 
Electronic components, equipment 
and systems and office business ma- 
chines mfr. 


Miami Window Corp. ($7.8) 
Windows, jalousies, screens, hotel and 
restaurant equipment, etc., mfr. 


Minneapolis Brewing Co. ($7.6) 
Beer mfr. 
National Biscuit Co. ($232.9) 
UNabinge Foods Ltd. [Canada], sub. 
fe) 
Biscuits, crackers, pretzels, etc., mfr. 


National Plastic Products Co. (over 
$1.0)* 


Extruded plastic products and molded 
and laminated products mfr. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. ($14.3) 
Vulcanized fibre, plastics, containers, 
and textile bobbins mfr. 

Native Laces & Textiles, Inc. (n.a.) 
Lace and textiles mfr. 

Pacific Industries, Inc. ($8.8) 
Rice processor; ship repairing and 
conversion; home heating equipment 
and leather goods mfr.; motion pic- 
ture and television film processor 

The Peerless Electric Co. (over $1.0)* 
Electric motors, fans, blowers and 
electronic products mfr. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. ($32.6) 
Corn, sugar cane and maple products 
and dessert powders mfr. 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Medosweet Dairies, Inc. (n.a.) 
Dairy products retailer and whole- 
saler (Washington) 

Paine Lumber Co. (over $1.0)* 
Doors mfr, 


‘Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. ($264.9) 


Lighting products, television and radio 
receivers and tubes, cameras and 
photographic equipment and indus- 
trial electronic systems mfr. 
“Juvenile Merchandising” (n.a.) 
Monthly trade magazine 
Magna Oil Corp. ($5.0) 
(61.3% of outstanding shares of) 
Oil and gas producer 
United Stores Corp. ($10.4) 
(Controlling interest purchased from 
Variety Stores, Inc.?) 
Holding ponipany ss with investments 
in variety store chains 


American Can C 
(Paper mill oneere N. Y.] of) (n.a.) 


Frontier Drilling & Production Co. 


n.d. 
Developer of oil leasehold interests 


Ohio Electric Mfg. Co. (over $.5)* 
Electric motors and magnets mfr. 
Philip Fleisher, Inc. 
Meat processing plant [New York] 
of) (n.a.) 
Steelcraft Mfg. Co. 
(Metal Buliar div. of) (n.a.). 
Longchamps, Inc. ($4.9) 
(86% of outstanding stock of) 
Restaurant chain operator (New 
be) Philadelphia, Washington, 


American Envelope Co. (over $1.0)* 
Envelopes, fine stationery and other 
papers mfr, 


oe hes Oil Co. Ltd. (Canada) 


Crude oil producer and oil, gas and 
other mineral properties developer 

Rexall Drug Co. 
(V. C. A. Laboratories Div. of) (n.a.) 
Vitamin distributor 

The Times Facsimile Corp. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of The New York Times Co.) 
Facsimile equipment, sonar recorders, 
chronometers and other instruments 
mfr, 

Robert Russell Metals, Inc. (n.a.) 
Aluminum billets mfr. 


Weather Products, Inc. (n.a.) 
Hall Window Corp. (n.a.) 
Kiewel Brewing Co. (n.a.) 
Beer mfr. 
eee Co., Ltd. (Canada) 
n.d. 
Pate ane 


Saran Yarns. Co. 
(Purchased 50% interest in, from 
Dow Chemical Co.) 
Fabrics mfr. 

Parsons Paper Co. (over $1.0)* 
Bond, ledger and specialty papers 
mfr. 

Hayward Lace & Embroidery Co. (n.a.) 
Embroideries mfr. 


Computer-Measurements Corp. (over 
$1 


(Sub. of Hancock Industries, Inc.) 
Electronic equipment mfr, 


Bishop & Babcock Mfg. Co. 
(Fan and blower bance of) (n.a.) 


Six O’Clock Foods, Inc. 
Certain assets of) (n.a.) 
ake frostings mfr. 


* Estimated minimum capital from ‘‘Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturers, 1959”’ 


1 Variety Stores, Inc. is owned equally by Bankers Securities Corp., Elizabeth 


Realty Co. and Loft Candy Corp. 
2 Canadian dollars 


, Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Permanente Cement Co. ($87.6) 
(Affiliated with Kaiser Industries 
Corp.) 

Portland cement and gypsum prod- 
ucts mfr. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. ($161.0) 
Flat rolled steel, tubular and wire 
products mfr. 


Plymouth Rock Publications, Ine. (n.a.) 


Polarized Light-Alsynite Corp. 
(Formed by merger of) 


Pulitzer Peihoniaa! Co. (n.4 
Daily newspaper publisher st. Louis, 
Missouri) 

Radio Condenser Co. ($7.6) 
Radio tuning devices and capacitors 

Rapid-American Corp. ($17.5) 
Printing plates, matrices and metal 
signs mfr.; lithographer and letter- 
press printer 

St. Regis Paper Co. ($391.5) 
Printing, kraft and publication pa- 
pers, paperboard containers, folding 
cartons, etc., mfr. 

Savoy Oil Co. ($1.4) 
Crude oil producer 

Talon, Inc. ($38.4) 
Slide and snap fasteners, closures and 
metal buttons mfr. 

een Forge & Pipe Works, Inc. (over 


Steel pipe fittings, rings, Pipe, boiler 
furnaces, nozzles, etc., mfr. 

Textron, Inc. ($187.6) 
Textiles, metals, electronic products 
and machinery mfr, 


Tidewater Oil Co. ($810.7) 
(Controlled by Getty Oil Co. and 
subsidiaries) 
Integrated oil producer 

Union Metal Mfg. Co. ($14.9) 


(Superior Switchboard & Devices 
Co., sub. of) 
Street, highway, floodlighting and 


power ‘distribution poles, traffic signal 
standards, parking meters, etc., mfr. 
United Merchants & Manufacturera, 
Inc. ($257.6) 
Textile fabrics mfr.; retail clothing 
store chain operator 
United States Hoffman Machinery 
Corp. ($37.5) 
Vending machines, metal containers, 
books, moviescreens, electronic equip- 
ment, etc., mfr. 
John C, Visden Co. (over $.5)* 
Lighting equipment mfr. 


Vision, Ine. (n.a.) 
Magazine publisher 


Vitro Corp. of America ($30.4) 
Chemical ore processor, coloring pig- 
ments mfr., research, development, 
engineering and construction in di- 
verse fields 


Waste King Corp. ($6.5) 
Garbage disposers, incinerators, dish- 
washers, etc., mfr. 


Wontar Tablet & Sintionary: Corp. 


$ 
Paper tablets, binders, loose leaf 
papers, envelopes and stationery mfr, 


Witco Chemical Co. ($21.5) 
Chemicals mfr. 


Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. ($88.7) 
Chewing gum mfr. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. ($100.8) 
eavy chemicals and cleaning and 
sanitizing products, etc., mfr. 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Pacific Building Materials Co. (n.a.) 
Sand, gravel and ready-mixed con- 
crete supplier 


Readymix Concrete Co. (n.a.) 
Sand, gravel and ready-mixed con- 
crete supplier 
Bennett Mining Co. (n.a.) 
(Purchased 55.8% interest from 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., and 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. increasing 
ownership to 78% in) 
(22% owned by Interlake Iron Corp. ) 
Iron ore producer 
“Tnterior Design’’ (n.a.) 
Professional magazine for interior 
designers and decorators 
Alsynite Co. of America (over $.3)* 
Translucent fiberglas panels mfr. 
Polarized Lighting Co. (n.a.) 
“St. Louis Globe-Democrat” 
(All physical assets of) (7.a.) 
Daily newspaper (St. Louis, Missouri) 
Production Research Corp. (over $.3)* 
Mobile communication systems mfr, 
Rexall Drug Co. 
(Eastern Tablet Co. Div. of) (n.a.) 
Stationery and school supplies mfr. 


Northwest Door Co. (over $1.0)* 
Doors and plywood mfr., forest lands 
owner 


Pan-Electronics Corp. (n.a.) 
Frequency control devices mfr, 

Paramount Die Casting Co. (over $.3)* 
Aluminum, zine and magnesium die 
castings mfr, 

Fluor Corp., Ltd. 
(Fluor Products Co., div. of) (n.a.) 


Nuclear Metals, Inc. 
(80% of stock of) (7.a.) 
Metallurgical research, development 


F. D. Koehler Co. (n.a.) 
Oil products distributor (Staten Is- 
land, 'N. Y.) 


Electroline Co. (n.a.) ‘ 
Electrical connectors, cables and wire 
rope fittings mfr. 


Decora Corp. (n.a.) 
Decorating plastic film mfr. 


George Fein Container Co. (n.a.) 


Ekco Products Co. 
(Lighting Dynamics div. of) (n.a.) 
Industrial fluorescent fixtures mfr. 
“Tide” (n.a.) : ‘ 
(Published by Executive Publica- 
tions, Inc.) 
Trade magazine 
Heavy Minerals Co. (n.a.) 
(Increased ownership from 40% to 
87.5% by purchase of interest of 
Crane Co. in) 
Rare earth chemicals, thorium and 
minerals producer 
Cribben & Sexton Co. ($6.9) 
(67% of stock of) 
Domestic gas ranges, clothes dryers, 
dishwashers, etc., mfr. 
Allied-Albany Paper Corp. 
(Sharon Div. and Mercury Div. of) 


(n.a.) 
(Controlled by Allied Paper Corp.) 


P. N. Soden & Co., Ltd. (Canada) 
(85% of stock of) 
Chemical distributors 

Amurol Products Co. (n.a.) 
Toothpaste, tooth powder and die- 
tetic specialties mfr. 

Tesco Chemicals, Inc. 
(Dishwashing, maintenance cleanin 
and automotive products Ge an 
plant [Atlanta, Georgia] of) (n.a.) 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Selected Business Indicators 


Chartbook : 
Series 


Industrial production 
Total 1947-49 =100 S 
Durables manufacturing 1947-49 =100 S 
Nondurables manufacturing 1947-49 =100 S 


Wholesale prices 
All commodities 1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 


Consumer prices 
All items 1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 


Prices received and paid by farmers 
Prices received 1910-14=100 
Prices paid? 1910-14=100 
Parity ratio? 1910-14= 100 


Employment and unemployment (Census)* 
Total labor force Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 
Civilian employment Thousand persons 
Nonfarm employment Thousand persons 
Unemployment Thousand persons 


Nonfarm employment (BLS) 
Total Thousand persons S 
Manufacturing® Thousand persons S 715,998 
Nonmanufacturing Thousand persons S$ 735,396 
Factory production workers in durables Thousand persons S 6,911 
Factory production workers in nondurables Thousand persons S$ 


Average work week 
All manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing Dollars 
Durables manufacturing Dollars 
Nondurables manufacturing Dollars 


Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing Dollars 
Durables manufacturing Dollars 
Nondurables manufacturing Dollars 


Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars SA N 


Instalment credit 
Extensions Million dollars S 
Repayments Million dollars S n.d. 3,483 
Instalment credit outstanding® Million dollars 34,453 33,751 


Million dollars S A 
Total private Million dollars S A 
Private nonfarm residential Million dollars S A 


Business sales and inventories 
Total inventories® Million dollars S 
aiyion dblars S 
N 


Retail trade: Durable goods stores 
Inventories® Million dollars S 
: Million dollars Si 


Retail trade: Nondurable goods stores 
Inventories® Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 


Durables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories® Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 


Nondurables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories® Million dollars S a. 721,488 22,145b 
Million dollars S vas 714,611 13,2616 
* r 1.47 1.676 
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Selected Business Indicators (Continued) 


Chartbook 
Pages* 


Series 


Merchandise exports and imports 
Exports® 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Defense expenditures 
For quarterly data see below 


Money supply and turnover 
Money supply® 1° 
Demand deposits adjusted and currency® 
Deposit turnover: New York City 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers; 


Bank loans, investments and reserves 
Loans 


Eight sensitive business indicators 
Residential building contract awards 


Commercial, industrial building contract awards. ... 


New orders, durables 
Average work week 
Raw materials prices 
Stock prices, industrials 
New incorporations 
Business failures 


Chartbook Gacieg 


Gross national product 
Total 
Change in business inventories 
Final demand 


Components of gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Gross private domestic investment 
Net exports of goods and services 
Government purchases of goods and services 


Disposition of personal income 
Personal income 
Disposable personal income 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Personal saving 


Corporate profits!* 
Net before taxes 
Tax liability 
Net profits 
Dividend payments 
Retained earnings 


Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Receipts 
Expenditures 
Surplus or deficit 
For monthly data see above 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census; Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; Treasury Department; F. W. Dodge Corporation; Standard & Poor’s Corpora- 
tion; Dun & Bradstreet; National Bureau of Economic Research; Tan CoNrERENCE 
Boarp 

1 Excluding farm and food. ? Including interest, taxes, and farm wage rates. Prices 
received divided by prices paid. 4 Series redefined in 1953, and in 1957. ° Includes 
nonproduction workers. * Excludes personal contributions to social security included 
in components. 7 Includes wages and salaries and “‘other labor income.” 8 End of 
period. * Includes grant-aid shipments. 1° Privately held; includes demand and time 
deposits adjusted to exclude U. S. Government and interbank deposits, and currency 
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Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


Billion dollars 
Billion dollars S 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars N 
Million dollars NV 


110,406 
30,651 
714,918 
40.0 
84.4 
57.94 
716,449 
1,167 


Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 
Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 
Million dollars S 
Hours S$ 

1947-49 = 100 
1941-43 =10 
Number S$ 

Number S 


129,218 
38,347 
15,149 

r 40.2 

86.0 
60.36 
716,149 
1,136 


1959 


1 IV 
Quarterp Quarter. 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 


Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars NV 


. 19,530 
19,568 
—38 


13,911 
20,461 
— 6,550 


outside banks. ' All member banks; Wednesday nearest end perio’, 12 Commerci 

g q 8; Wednesday nearest en 
of | sega 18 Gross national product less change in business inventories. All data are — 
be: A-— 


industrial and farm loans of weekly reporting member banks; 


ore inventory valuation adjustment. N-new series. S-seasonally adjusted. 


annual rate. a—anticipated. For the II Quarter of 1959, anticipated outlays are: Total, 
32.03; Manufacturing, 12.25; and Nonmanufacturing, 19.78. b-March, 1958 for 
monthly data; IV Quarter 1957 for quarterly data. p—preliminary. r—revised. * End- 
of-month inventory, divided by sales curing the month. t Debits divided by deposits. 

i uration in months of expansion or con- 
traction. n.a.—not available. “ Chartbook of Current Business Trends (Sixth Edition), 


jt Diffusion index stated as the average 


Tun ConreRENcE Boarp, 1959. Copies available to Board Associates on request 
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They Go Together 


ery issue of The Business Record carries two 
iges of “Selected Business Indicators.”’ The Board 
so provides a “Chartbook of Current Business 
ends” for graphic treatment of these same figures. 


[ow in its sixth edition, this chartbook embodies both 
e results of the Board’s experience in issuing it and 
6 improvements suggested by Associates using it. As 
result, the sixth edition, which was off the press at 
@ end of May, is the last word in serviceability. For 


fance: 


It is loose leaf: 
=w chart pages can easily be inserted whenever 
visions make them necessary or charting space runs 
t 


It has convenient “cuffs”: 
if sheets accompany each chart page. On one side 
these “‘cuffs” are a long-term chart and a word 
scription of the particular indicator. On the other 
le are yearly figures for way back and quarterly 
jures back for several years. Easy fo consult, this 
aff " maferial is never in the way of the full page 
arts 
| It has completeness: 
er a hundred indicators are carried in The Business 
ord. In the chartbook are 28 full pages of charts 
as many “cuffs,” with identical folios, to help 

ify the Record-carried indicators 


It is complementary: 
two Business Record pages of ‘Selected Business 
icators” comprise a valuable service in themselves. 
the chartbook, Associates have a unique “extra” to 
Record thaf can, \if used properly, be invaluable 
them 


ial copies of this sixth edition of the Chartbook 

Current Business Trends will be mailed to Associ- 
s.upon their request, without charge. Additional 

pies (bulk orders carrying their usual discounts) 
be had for $2.50 each 


Aiighlights of the... 


Trends in Personnel Practices for Office Workers—The National Office Management 
Association (NOMA) collects data annually on personnel practices covering non- 
exempt clerical employees in companies in every area of the country. The Board has 
analyzed these NOMA data for the years 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, and 1959. The 
length of the workweek, overtime pay, the number of paid holidays, and insurance 


benefits are some of the areas covered and analyzed for trends in this article. 


Severance Pay for Executives—When a company faces the necessity of terminating 
a member of management, how much severance pay should the executive get? This 
question is practically always answered on an individual basis. But to insure a 
minimum of uniformity, a few companies have set up plans to guide them in deter- 
mining severance pay for management people. The plans fall into two groups: a 
small number are for “executives only”; a larger number of plans cover all exempt 
salaried personnel. Severance pay formulas used in both groups of plans are pre- 


sented in this article. 


The Impact of a Strike Upon Customer and Supplier Relationships—If a company is fac- 
ing a strike, what can it do to minimize the effect of such a work stoppage on its 
relationships with its customers and its suppliers? The Board queried 106 companies 
that have had strikes in the recent past to learn what arrangements they had made 


with customers and suppliers in the face of a strike. 


Statistics and the Personnel Director’s Job—A basic knowledge of statistics may not be 
the first requirement that one thinks of in terms of a personnel director’s job. Yet 
without this tool, the personnel man may base his decisions on intuition or an 
insufficient sampling of opinion—and then find himself way off base. This article 
Pots out some simple statistical concepts and suggests the value of such knowledge 


to the personnel director in making the day-to-day decisions required by his job. 
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